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the result will be calamitous ini But if wo 
generously advance into the forefront of the 
change, and show ourselves worthy: to guide the 
English Church in this crisis of her fortunes, I 
know of no church in the world that might win 
for herself a prouder position :—I know of no 
opportunity in the history of any church, so 
pregnant with good, and so promising of Chris- 
tian progress.” 

There are weighty 3 with true 
Christian wisdom. The one thing which is to 
be desired above all others, is to emancipate 
both the clergy and the laity of the Church of 
England from the bondage in which . they 
are held fast by mistrust and terror. No 
higher service could have been rendered to 
them than that which will so powerfully tend 
to release them from the torturing apprehen- 
sions with which they approach what Dean 
Alford characterises as the inevitable.” 
Courage is ono of the most exalted virtues— 
that courage, we mean, which is born of the love 
of truth. And it has its exceeding great reward. 
It lifts a man out of the lower and darker 
plane in which the noisy passions of human 
nature the sight of conscience, and sup- 
press its vitality, and it raises him to one in 
which he can see things as they really are, and 
make them part of his own life and joy. We 
offer our tribute of profound réspect arid grati- 
tude to the very reverend Dean of Canterbury, 
not because his vision of ‘the ‘coming change 
agrees so closely with our og hut because ho 
has set the example—a rene: one in — 
days in an English Church dignitary — 
placing himself towards it in the attitude 2 a 
Christian uAx — because his faith rises as the 
demand for it becomes more pressing because 
he refuses to relax for an instant his grasp on 
spiritual good because he is keen in his out- 
look for the Church's true dignity, wealth, and 
power just where so many of his brethren dis- 
cern nothing but her degradation and ruin. A 
score or two of such spirits would save not only 
all that is ‘worthy of being saved of the Church 
of England, but would bear the Christian faith 
unscathed, through the tetrible crisis which 
awaits it. We cannot but anticipate that Dr. 
Alford’s example will become contagious—that 
the torch of truth which he has lifted up on high 
will throw its light across the pathway of 
many a sincere but perplexed Churchman now 
stumbling in doubt and darkness. We wish 
him as his best reward the fullest realisation of 
his hopes—and that he may live to see the 
Church which he loves and adorns fully pre- 
pared to accept her position as from the hand of 
God, and eager to enter on her new field of op- 

portunity in confident reliance upon His pro- 
mised blessing. 


- ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


We have heard not a little of the vagaries of 
particular clergymen, sometimes founded on old laws, 
but often not so founded. It is necessary to distin- 
guish in such cases, between the olergy man who is 
at fault and the Church of which he is a minister. 


EN desirable to make this distinotion in the 
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as Parliament is not sitting, we cannot get, at short 
notice, the opinion of a law officer of the Crown as 
to the legality of the clergyman’s acts. The facts 
we oull from the official correspondence printed in T 


the Poole Herald of October 1. It appears that on 
August 16th, 28rd, and both, baans of marriage hed 
been published between Joseph Brewer and Jane 


Payne Butler, in the parish churoh of Bere Regis, parish 


Dorsetshire. It is stated that on the day before the 


second asking” the Rev. H. 8, M. Dodington, | 5 


curate of Bere Regis, intimated to the woman that 
he should refuse to solemnise the proposed marriage, 
on the sole ground that she had not been baptized. 
On her requesting to be admitted to the ordinance 
of baptism, either on her own ility or on 
that of sponsors, it was made known to her that it 
would be necessary for her to submit to a three 
months’ course of religious instruction, as preparatory 
to the administration of the solemn rite. 
Here was a case! A onrate (we kuow what 


baptized, and states that he 
months to educate her for “ Christian baptism.” 
A more flagrant case of personal impudence or 
of sacerdotal intolerance has probably not ooourred 
in England for years past. But it is necessary to 
mark the result. The Rev. G. O. Smith, of Bere 
Regis, a Nonconformist minister, wrote, as a 
parishioner, to the Bishop of Salisbury, and stated 
the facts of this case. Mr. Smith said— 


I took the liberty, my lord, of ing correspondence 
days , with Mr. Dalienten tondbia this 

i offence to m 

t bear most willing testi- 
the carefulness wi 


in my own, 
* tan the 
may involve in- 
the proposed 


affirm or 
the fact “Se therefore, that 
4 will be btm n delay, to 


give such tative interpretation of the law affect- 

this case, as shall either strengthen, aud make safe 
— honourable, the position so conscientiously held by 
Mr. Dodin or lead Joseph Brewer and Jane Payne 
Butler to hope that they shall = be debarred 


from the marriage service of the Ch 
The reply which was received to this communica- 
tion was as follows :— 
‘ Palace, Salisbury, Sept. 14, 1968. 


the 8th did not reach me until the 11th inst., and since 
then fre N too ill to attend to ape oe 4 = 
vo, in a summary way, any authoritative in- 
rpretation of the law the case you ut, Before 
written 


I heard from you. Mr. Warre me, and 1 
had answered his letter. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. K. Sarum. 


d. C. Smith, Eag- 


The Rev. G. O. Smith, or as the “ W. K. Sarum” 
entitles him, G. O. Smith, Haq.,” thereupon wrote 
a letter which any bishop would have been rather 
surprised to receive from a “layman” or au Esq.” 
Mr. Smith’s communication is an elaborate state- 
ment of the facts and the law of the case, accom-~- 
panied by an expreasion of surprise that the bishop 
cannot interfere. In this instance the bishop pro- 
bably did not kaow the law, and was not aware the 
ourate in question might have been, and might still 
be, prosecuted for civil damages. The end of the. 
oase is that one of the parties to the banns is now 
undergoing a fortnight’s instruotion with a view to 
baptism, and after that to marriage. The Bishop of 
Salisbary has declined to interfere, and by declining. 
has sanctioned these monstrous and absurd saber - 
dotal pretensions. After reading this correspondence 
we come to the conclusion that the application of the 
civil law is the only way to bring these men—both 
bishops and curates-—-to their senses, and to ensure 
juatice between man and man and for man and 
woman. 


A few years ago we used to read and to quote 


pathetic appeals from“ Committees of Laymen,” and 
various Church Defence” Societies, for funds to 
prosecate their work. The appearance of such 
appeals, notwithstanding a sort of external and 
superficial activity, was quite sufficient to indicate 
the state of the cause in which the “ Laymen” and 
the “ Defenders” were engaged. We have now a 
similar, but, on the whole, more mournful, appeal 


from the “Church and State Defence Society.” It 
is as follows,—and in quoting it we give the society 


My dear Sir,—Owing to circumstances, your letter of | for M 


all the advantage of ita Times’ advertisement without 
charging therefor :— 
EN THOUSAND HALF-CROWNS are 


the CHURCH and cig alba 
* * * — 0 ea 
to assist it in 2 5 He 


NEED 
FENCE 800 4 
1 te r : issuing i 
the Queen 2 cireniating the 


h. Hon. Mr. D' Israeli with things as 
against the sophistry of Mr. Gladstone and 
they never be, are invited to send their 


ngs as 
half-crown contributions, addressed to the Secretaries 


of the Chu iety, 3, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall me 

This advertisement is, on the whole, unique. It is 
unique in politics to intimate that “ten thousand 
half- orowus will save the Established Church, and 
it is unique in style, to call for support to tho Right 
Hon. Mr. D’Isracli with things as they are.” There 
is a polioy! * D'Ieraeli and things as they are,” aud 
only tea thousand half-orowns needed to carry it 
into effect! It must be a melancholy reflection to 
many individuals that these ten thousand half - crowns 
which might support D' Israeli and things as they 
are,” are not at all likely to be forthooming. 

A letter has lately been published by the Rev. 
Thomas Jackson, somewhat modifying the views 
expressed in the celebrated communication read to 
the Wesleyan.Conference. Mr. Jackson and other 


become too political. We are more inclined to 
accept laymen like Mr. Holden, M.P., the Liberal 
candidate for one of the West Riding constituencies, 
as a better representative of modern Wesleyans. 
That gentleman has just said, in reply to one of his 


| 


His own opinion in reference to the English Church 
was that it would be benefited by disestablishment. He 
thought it would become stronger, that it would be more 


th 
body to 
be induced to return to 
from the English Church 
lishment it was a hotbed 


Church 
they must endeavour to clear away all those elements of 


would come when the disestablishment of the English 
Church could no longer be put off; but that event would 
be hastened, not by those outside the Church, but b 
those who were within it. It must be remembered, 
with reference to this movement against the Irish 
Church, that the Nonconformists were mandy gerne 
along with a most talented and highly religious body o 
men who belonged to the English Church. Nine-tenths 
of the members of the House of Commons who voted 
r Mr. ’s resolutions were members of the 
Church of England; and be was thankful to say that 
there was a Liberal party connected with that Church. 
If politics should ever come to be a question between 
church and chapel—if Churchmen should all become 
Tories, and Dissenters all become Liberals, then the 
Ohurch of England would be doomed. He did not think 
the * of disestablishing the English Church 
would come before Parliament, but he earnestly en- 
treated the friends of that Church to get clear of this 
dead body of the Irish Church which they were trailing 
along with them, and to clear their consciences of this 
wrong; for then, he thoroughly believed, the Church of 
England would be more firmly seated in the hearts and 
affections of the English people than ever it was before. 


We should have taken oocasion, from the Church 
Congress at Dublin, to comment upon some peculiar 
incidents which we have noticed in the reports that 
have reached our hands, but for the acute and spirited 
letter of our Dublin correspondent. That gentleman 
has anticipated more than we conld have said. We 
refer the reader to his communication. 


ANTI-RITUALIST CONFERENCE AT 

\ MANCHESTER. 

A oonterenoe, convened by the Manchester Diocesan 
Church Association, opened its sittings yesterday in 
the Manchester Town-hall. A number of subjects 

oe * such as 

ucation,” “ Nursing Institutes and Sisterhoods,” 
“ Noolesiastical Courts,” &o., and the purpose of the 
conference is to consider the relation of all these 


ester Diocesan Church Association. In the course 


of his opening remarks, that gentleman expressed a 


leading ministers still fear lest Wesleyans should 


.| some questions 
‘Richard 


of them and punish them according to law; so should 
Churchmen deal with Ritualists. After the 
condact of the Bishop of Manchester, who had always 
expressed himself prepared to act where he had suffi- 
cient evidence, and who only last week put a stop to 
the doings of the Rev. Mr. ick at St. Alban’s, 
Chetwood, the chairman went on to describe the 
tendency to Romanism in the middle classes by the 
agency of such schools as those established at Lano- 
ing, 8 arstpierpoint by the Rev. Mr. 


and H 
Woodard, A lengthy discussion i 
whioh was commenced by the 1 


m. 


not accuse the promoters of the Rev. Mr. Woodard’s 
schools of being conscious Romanists. Dr. New- 
man had no more idea of going over to Rome when 
he first embraced certain principles than he (Mr. 
Bardsley) had, but the mme inevitably led there. 
And so it was with the principles inouloated in these 
schools and ruling their t. 8 

from the Rev. Warden Stubbs, the Rev. Dr. Jardine, 
and the Rev. J. C. Ryle followed, taking similar 
views, and urging the desirableness of counteracting 
the effect of Mr. Woodard’s schools by the estab- 
lishment of better and cheaper ones, which would be 
true to Evangelical principles. The success of Mr. 
Woodard’s schools was due to their meeting a real 
want of the middle classes—that of extremely good 
eduvation at an extremely moderate cost. The pro- 
ceedings of the conference will be continued to-day. 


THE IRISH CHURCH AGITATION. 


The agitation in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
has been pursued during the last week or two with 
unusual vigour. In all partsof the country meetings 
have been held and lectures delivered, with a view 
to influence the elections that are to take place next 
month. We give such reports of these meetings as 
our space will allow. 


Coventry.—Discracerut Sczenz.—On Tuesday, 
September 29, Laurence Gane, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, attempted to reply to a lecture which had 
been delivered by the Rev. J. Bardsley in favour of 
the Irish Church. As soon as the doors of St. Mary's 
Hall were opened, the best positions in the room 
were taken up by a band of rough-looking fellows, 
evidently well ch with beer, who declared them- 
selves to be lovers of the Church and the Queen. It 
was evidently intended, and plainly asserted, that the 
lecturer was to be put down.” As soon as Mr. 
Gane, accompanied by the leaders of the Liberal 
party, came on the platform, he was greeted with 
cheers from his friends, and groans and other hideous 
sounds from the Constitutionalists, The lecturer 
appealed to his audience to give him “ fair play,” 
and very ably commenced to deal with the question 
of the Irish Church. He had not p ed far, 
ee when — 2 tenn bee 1 
began shouting, bellowing, jostling, &o., to such an 
extent that it was evident that though in a large 
minority they must have it all their own way. A 
few minutes before nine o' clock the Constitu- 
tionalists began jollying to the time of “ Johnny 
comes ing home.” The friends of Mr. Gane 
advised him to desist, and he and a large number of 
the influential members of the Liberal party ad- 
journed to an anteroom, where a meeting was held, 
and a resolution unanimously “that a larger 
hall should be taken, and Mr. o invited 5 
to Mr. Bardsley as early as possible, the who 
Liberal party to be invited to assist in securing him 
a hearing.“ 8 344 t to 
burke discussion by gathering e black- 
— er rimed with beer, will do im- 
mense service to the Liberal cause in the coming 
contest. A more disgraceful exhibition has seldom 
been witnessed in Coventry, and the cause that 
needs this sort of thing must indeed be bad. 


WokcesTersHirg, &O.— Relative to the lectures on 
the Irish Church lately delivered at Evesham, 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Blockley, Stow-on-the- Wold, 
and Shipston-on-Stour, by Mr. Gane, a Genet 
writes:“ His visits to these places have of 
great service. His lectures have elicited the com- 
mendation, not only of those who concurred with 
him, but also of many who differed from him, on 
account of the high talent by which they were 
marked, and the most admirable spirit in which they 
were delivered. They were di ished by clear- 
ness and cy of argument, blended with 
chastened effective humour. Full information 
was given on the great question of the day. Princi- 
ples were clearly enunciated, and the current objec- 
tions against the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church fairly discussed and fully met. 
r own- 

1 . Brown, „ presi small 
pe — enliven the meet- 


for a seconder, was carried by acclamation. 

Moreton the chair was occupied by H. 
Kerrison, and after the lecture Mr. Gane answered 
bearing on the subject. At omrige 


Reynolds, E., pres A cro 


ishops, such practices: as 

Haydook and Brighton. When — takane on 
rata or 

thieves in houses, they set to work to get rid 


enthusiastic audience received Mr. Gane's lecture 
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ith strong expressions of approval. The following 
wesolution was moved by the Rev. C. J. Middleditoh, 


and, having been duly seconded, was carried unani- | those 


mously :— 
That, having heard the clear and conclusive statements of 


roh question given by Laurence Gane, Reg., this | Th 
— Ache ability and nich’ that 


meet feeling by w | 
— 1 neon marked; and ir" an te conviction send invitation we were 
that the disestablishment and disendowment of the State to eager and gu 
Church of Ireland, and the withdrawment of State sapport 1 This it testifies 

from all other religious bodies, whether hy permanent . deepening conviction 


... te conan 
— well-being of the United Kingdom at large. 

At Stow-on-the-Wold a crowded audience received 
the lecture in a manly spirit. Three clergymen of 
the Church of England were present; one of them 
supported a vote of thanks to Mr. Gane for the 


admirable spirit in which his lecture had been de- | Pe 


livered; the others gave expression to similar feel- 
ings. with to the lecturer, though all stoutly 
opposed the measures he advocated. At Shipston-on- 
Stour an unequivocal token of alarm was given by 
the advocates of Church abuses in the withdrawal of 
permission to meet in the most commodious room in 
the town, and the n transference of the 
meeting 6 the Baptist — A great amount of 
inqu 

Mr. 9 The friends of freedom and justice have 
been confirmed in their sense of what is due to Ire- 
land; waverers have become decided, and objectors 
have been silenced, if not converted.“ The correspon- 
dent to whom we are indebted for this report, ex- 
presses a strong opinion that if the friends of 
religious freedom would do as was done in this 
case, apply to the Liberation Society for a lecturer to 
be placed at the disposal of some one in a district 
who would take care to make proper and complete 
arrangements for meetings to be held in a number of 
adjacent towns, a great force would be brought to 
bear on the cause of religious freedom at the ensuing 
general election. 


West or Enctanp.—Several important meetings 
have been held during the last few days in the West 
of England in support of Mr. Gladstone’s poy bed 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Iri 
Church. The whole of these have been attended by 
the Rev. N. T. Langridge, of St. Mary Cray, as a 
deputation from the Liberation Society. The meet- 
ing at Stroud was held in the subscription rooms, and 
appear to have been a great success. The Stroud 
Journal, which devotes four columns to a report of 
the proceedings, says :— 

The large room was crowded with an enthusiastic 
audience, who contin applauded the facts and argu- 
3 by the lecturer. His address was an 
able and exhaustive argument, and was delivered in the 
most telling and ular manner. Throughout there 
was not the semblance of dissent or opposition, and at 
the close Mr. Langridge received a perfect ovation, and 
a resolution to support only those candidates who would 
vote for the disestablishment of the Irish Ohurch was 
carried without a dissentient. 


J. H. Barnard, Esq., presided, and on the platform 
were the Revs. W. Lasky, H. Young, E. Jacob, J. 
P. Barrett, D. F. Close, Mr. W. Dangerfield, and 
others. Several other ministers were in the body of 
the room, amongst whom were the Rev. C. Poynder 
and W. C. Baker. On the following evening Mr. 
Langridge lectured at Nailsworth, to a large and 
enthusiastic audience, J. Leonard, Esq., being in the 
chair. The meeting at Gloucester was held in the 
Corn Exchange on Thursday last. The attendance 
was very large. The chair was occupied by J. Heane, 
Esq., J. P., and Mr. Leonard’s lecture was much ap- 
plauded. The Rev. W. Collings, of Gloucester, very ably 
supported the vote of thanks to the lecturer.,{The Rev. 
W. Tatlock, a clerical agent, we understand, of a 
society in connection with the Church of England, 
created some excitement by attempting a defence of 
the Irish Church; his remarks in condemnation of 
Mr. Gladstone, however, only elicited ringing cheers 
at the mention cf that gentleman’s name. Much 
amusement was caused by Mr. Tatlock’s announce- 
ment that the Rev. Brewin Grant would shortly 
reply to Mr. Langridge’s lecture. Important meet- 
ings were held on Tuesday and Wednesday at Great 
Malvern and Leominster, at each of which Mr. 
Langridge lectured. ‘Lhe Rev. Mr. Thorpe presided 
at Great Malvern, and gave a very temperate and 
forcible defence of religious equality. At Leomins- 
ter, Mr. J. Newman, J.P., was in the chair. The 
Rev. P. Thompson, M.A., with Messrs. Southall and 
Saxby, spoke in support of Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 

t will be seen that a Liberal candidate has 
just been brought out at Leominster against the two 
Conservative candidates. 


_ Dogcuester.—A numerous and influential meet- 
ing in favour of the pro measure for the dis- 
8 ond 88 of the Irish Church 
was e Corn Exchange, Dorchester, on 
Wednesday. The attendance was one of the 
ever known in Dorchester, and included a num 
of gentlemen from all parts of the county, whilst the 

throughout were characterised by a tone 
of firmness and determination. chair 
was taken by Mr. Matthew Devenish, J.P. The 
meeting was subsequently addressed by the Rev. E. 
Merriman, of Dorchester; the Rev. Charles Williams, 
agent of the Liberation Society, Southampton ; Pro- 
fessor Rogers, Brid and other gentlemen. The 
speeches set forth the injustice which was | 
to the sister country, in maintaining by State aid a 
Church which had altogether failed in ber object as 
a missionary Church ; and it was urged that if the 
emoluments of the State were withdrawn, it would 
be the means of infusing more Christian work 
into the 3 of facts were stated to 
Pn ve the ts 
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the neighbourhood of the hall was crowded with | teat we meet . * 
ple, and by eight o clock nook and corner — wie 
in the room were packed. “peri — for 
were well and on the platſorm the parties =, 


were divided, the Liberals 

Tories on the left of the ney Fo 

tory speech from the chairman, the Rev. J. G. 
posed, and Mr. J. Williams seconded, th 


g resolution: 
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interests of 0 
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Church of the minority le estab Scotland nor | vidual does life consist in of the thugs che 
En onl CS tienen , the Ohurch as 
cease to be the Esta Church of Ireland. E lose all ber 
The resolution was read amid loud applause. Mr. | possessions. wealth may 
Cudlipp moved, and the Rev. Mr. (Church | seriously the Oharch as 
of England) seconded, the following amendment :— a moment our 

ion of this meeting, the dieendowmen such a moment 
a0 lshment of the Trish branch of the United Ghureh of welcome, not the 


England and Ireland will be detrimental to the true interests 
es Protestant constitation of the country as by Jaw estab- 
After considerable uproar, during which persons 
attem to address the meeting, but could not be 
heard, the chairman put the amendment, for which 
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was carried by an aden majority. brethren 

Berrzr.—On Thursday evening, October Ist, the | g of the 
Rev. F. Knowles gave a lecture in the Court-room of 4 
this town, on the Irish Church, with a view to refute of thelr 


the arguments of Mr. Brewin Grant, for its 


eral. The chair was occupied by W. 
— and the room was filled by a 
attentive pg 5 5 Knowles gave * eer » 
history of the urch, rep . Grant's 

uestion, Why do not Protestants the 

Yhurch ? dwelt at some length on Mr. Gladstone's 
resolutions and the Suspensory Bill, the Aytoun 
debate, the No Popery ory, and several other. im- 
portant questions connocted with the above subject. 


We may briefly mention other lectures which have 
been delivered during the last fo t, which will 
show that the movement is now 14 
with great vigour. The Rev. e Miller, 
President of the United Methodist Free Churches 
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for the current year, has delivered effective addresses 14. beg tell 
at Salford, ir eg Vr Manchester. Westmoreland that, if we 

and Cumberland have been visited by Mr. George | You need us 
Kearley, the society’s agent, who has lectured at in those 

Kirby 2 Maryport, Wigton, Cockermouth, | from Ireland, hel 
Ulverstone, Barrow, and Whitehaven. In the last- | tion withia the 


named places there was an animated discussion. The] The first general meeting was held at 


audiences at some of those lectures have been im- | jn tho large concert-room of 
mense, and occasionally the lecture has been The room was crowded Ay 2 eed 
verbatim in the local newspa The Rev. was shown by those present in 
1 3 of oo as “a equally alive. | second ng was held at seven 0 
r. Williams ectured at Tiv ' „in the same room. a 
Torquay, and has delivered four lectures in the Tee ie 
neighbourhood of Liverpool. Mr. Williams is this 
week at Accrin Oldham, Belper, and Ripley. 
Mr. Lawrence e, on Monday at 
Yarmouth, and iy he visits Bury St. Eimunds. | abeolu 
Besides the above, Mr. John Andrew has attended 
several meetings in Yorkshire, and the Rev. J. H. 
Gordon, of Darlington, and the Rev. G. Browne, of 
Barnsley, have been in different 
Mr. Gordon is this night at Cardiff to attend a| their 
discussion. This work, we need not say, will be con- 
tinued as long as it may be needed. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT DUBLIN. 


The Church Congress commenced on Tuesday. 
There was an early service at St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
which was crowded with a vast auditory. At the 
conclusion of the service the Dean of Cork delivered | that a spirit of entire 
the congressional sermon, taking his text from Luke | selection of 
v. 7.—“ And they jbeckoned unto ther partners 
which were in the other ship, that they should come 
and help them.” In an ingenious and eloquent dis- 
course he applied the illustration to the ciroum- 
stances of the Church. He said that there 
eee St oe and on from all who 

ill help. 2 me to look for further 
=o the State at an hour when statesmen hold 

Religion is the affair of the individual, and the indi- 
vidual alone, with which the State has uc conoern ; that 
the Church, like any club or corporation of individuals, 
* 1 by the State . 
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Whom, then, is the Church to call upon? At least 


upon her own body, or the members of the 
communion. 
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tar was then read by ‘the Rev. Dr. Kay, on 
at home and abroad to the progress: 
how they may be overcome.” The 
attributed the failure of missions to 
il, dnd recommended better organisation 


TheRev. Canon MN, of Liver- 


the clerical office, and 
of disserit from a portion 
which he résumed his seat. 
‘continued the discussion, and 
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closed 


e 9d ami age 
lag religious life — Ch 


4 bject. H 
same su 0 
a more than 500 

uilt, and 242 old ones had been enlarged, 
172 schodlrooms and other buildings were li 
migration had been th 
the population, but the labours of the clergy 
people to attend in greater numbers. 
ical Commissioners, except in some 
raré instances where it was proved that the people 
> uired that local funds should 
be conttibuted. Within the last thirty-five years 
more than 370,000/. have been contributed by 
Churchmen for building, and enlarging, and improv- 
es, and this N includ- 
the munificent sum which Sir B. uinness 

12 110 out on the restoration of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
The Rev. W. C. Pruxxxr 
Ohurch from the 


ogee oe | ie 


for Divine service. 
brought the 
The 


ing, and endowing church 


ed to defend the 
of not having used the oppor- 
since 1838 to accomplish such 
t have been expected, the 
census showing that there is scarcely any perceptible 
proportions of the Roman Catholic and 
ant populations. He gave, in conclusion, the 
answers to Mr. Gladstone’s indict- 


In the fitst place I utterly reject the notion that the 
to her property and State position 
is to be judged by the measure of missionary success. 
I consider it contrary to common sense, as 
well as justice, to test the missionary success of our 
the short experience of twenty-three years, 
i to have been years of mil- 
„I deny that those years were 80 

as to admit of 
external barrier to 
ring in mind the 


charge 
which it ed 
Ee 


in the 


ment :— 


right of the 


even supposing those 
lennial calm. Third] 
— dhasnneinnsen 
at e hi 


mpede him. 
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. 
an ys 
ing influence of emigration, I refuse to regard 
as furnishing us with a reliable test of the 
success or failure of missions. No; if we should desire 
to estimate the results of the missionary labours of our 
Church during that peri 

not forget those 


od, in common fairness let us 
been scattered abroad. Let 
us summon back in our imagination all those who, dur- 
ing that period, have left our shores. Let us add to that 
number those who, emigrating as Roman Catholics, re- 
nounced: their „* once they —_ ye mp 
in a foreign et us imagine, I say, this great 
multitude before us, and then, and not till 
then, let us ask ourselves the question whether, con- 
sidering the admitted difficulties of her position and the 
“ht green al, our Church, as a missionary 
‘Church, has proved herself incom t. 

Amongst the su 


ent speakers was the Bisho 
of Derry, who said 


t he believed their Churc 
| work and life required more pastors. The man who 
would withdraw one pastor from a mountain parish 
seemed to him to be more guilty than he who upon 
a stormy night would withdraw the beacon light 
from some dark fatal road. 
The Rev. Dr. M NIA next spoke. Referring to 
1 yg of the Church in Ireland, and the diffi- 
ulties # has to encounter, he characterised the op- 
tion of the Church of Rome as not merely a 
igion, but a political conspiracy.” 
e thought that it was the duty of their rulers to 
resist the encroachments of such a Power. If the 
1 that be ruled without reference to conscience, 
y expect the people to obey 
N I oy was raised 
of * religious equality.“ © said, was impos- 
sible—a sentiment in which the meeting seemed * 
heartily to concur. The Church of 
repudiated the notion of equality, and required an un- 
conditional submission. 
was raised. He denied that judicial justice 
man and man was justice between 
Rome. The former supposed a common 
right, but there was no common standard of rig 
qn 1 England. 
who was ap 
sed the discussion ‘with a few 
had been 


He though 


ow, he asked, could the 
* | without reference to 


resenting himself, 
1 They 
told, he said, of a Church which was 
languid and ready to die out, but was it not one of 
the first signs of such a material and spiritual death 
that ideas died out before dissolution, and that the 
tongue was tied because the heart wasempty? They 
had heard the ablest and clearest arguments from the 
speakers. He added— 

It is said there are many of the subtlest scents which 


capable of speaking 
ding and rising in the knowledge 

of all the deep rales which the Church of 

bodied—I cannot believe it 

be approaching to 


(Loud applause.) 


possible that such a 
any great destruction of 
diminution of her fame. 
The observations of the right rev. prelate were a 
plauded to the echo. * 

At two o’clock the 
of Meath occ 


cussicn was, 


met, the Bishop 

subject for dis- 
ow the Church can best secure and 
retain the attachment of her younger members, 
| which was discussed at great length. 


(From our Dublin Correspondent.) 
The “ Church Congress bas just Saturday] con- 
in Dublin. It was a novel 


| cluded its 


looked upon its meetings with considerable interest. 
We owe to Archbishop Trench, I dare say, these 


| meetings in the Irish metropolis. The Archbishop, 


unlike his predecessor, Archbishop Whateley, has 
strong Ritualistio tendencies, and inasmuch as the 


the | Church of England ministers in Ireland are almost 


to a man opposed to the slightest movement towards 
Puseyism, and conduct their services as plainly and 
simply as any Nonconformists almost, the present 
Archbishop is, no doubt, desirous to innoculate them 
with the virus of Ritualism ; and so he induced the 
“Church Congress” to assemble in Dublin, and 
brought over a swarm of Ritualistic ministers from 
England to infect Irish Protestants with the princi- 
ples and practices of Puseyism. This is the secret, I 
have not the slightest doubt, at the bottom of the 
meetings of the Congress in our city. 

The Trish clergy of the Law Church expected, of 
course, that the present crisis in their Church would 
form the · subjeot of discussion during the Congress.“ 
But the programme of proceedings entirely excluded 


it. The truth, I believe, is that the organisers of the 


meetings knew that if the “ disestablishment and 
disendowment questions were debated, the advo- 
cates of these measures would be found to be the 
leading minds in “the Congress,” and that their 
arguments in favour of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment could not be answered by any others in the 
Congress, and thus would “the Church be shown 
to be itself divided on these questions with the best 
men within her fold, the advocates of disestablish- 
ment. This would never do; and consequently the 
topic was excluded from the programme. 


What a strange position for a Church to be placed 
in! Its most important interests are at stake, if we 
are to believe its adherents, and yet when its leading 
ministers and laymen are assembled together in an 
Annual Congress they dread to discuss these very 
matters! Only think of a Methodist Conference 
assembling, or a Presbyterian General Assembly, 
and fearing to breathe or read about the deepest in- 
terests of their Churches! But, I had almost for- 
gotten that the Law Church has no power to regulate 
its own affairs as the Conferences and Assemblies 
have. Its affairs must be regulated for it in the 
House of Commons, even to the very mode and 
manner and words in which its members say their 
prayers.” We hope to relieve them from this 
anomalous position, at an early date, and to make 
the Law Church a Church of Christ controlling its 
own affairs, and being supported by its own members. 
If the Church people were only all good Chris- 
tians, how grateful they would be to us Liberals for 
the benefits we intend thus to confer gratuitously 
upon them ! 

The Congress commenced here last Tuesday morn- 
ing, when the Very Kev. Dean Magee, of Cork, 
preached on the occasion in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
You'll excuse me if I err in the correct titles and 
terms applied to these clergymen, inasmuch 
as being a New Testament Christian, I 
cannot be expected to know exactly all ecclesiastical 
titles, none of which I have ever met with in that 
Book. Only think of meeting with the like of this 
in the New Testament — The Very Reverend Paul, 
Dean of Antioch, preached a special sermon on the 
occasion, when the Venerable Archdeacon Timothy, 
of Ephesus, conducted the morning service,“ &c., &o. 
The thing is laughable enough, if it were not such a 
burlesque on Christianity. Well, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Cork, Dr. Magee, preached before the Con- 
gress from Luke v. 7,—“ And they beckoned unto 
their partners, which were in the other ship, that 
they should come and help them.” He took the 
net to be the Law Church and no other, and it 
contained, in its catholicity, good and bad fish. I 
think he was perfectly safe in assuming the latter. 
The result of this, he remarked, was that the net 
was breaking because the clergy, the fishermen, were 
straining it by dragging in the fish while these “ bad 
fish’? were darting seaward. They wanted their 
brethren in the other ship to come and help them, 
to put a hand to the breaking part and keep it from 
going entirely. He thus tried to drag into the pulpit 
the “‘disestablishment question, where no debate 
could take place, and no one could reply to him. 
But who “ the partners in the other ship were he 
failed to make clear. The State, he indicated, had 
long been the Church’s partner, but now seemed deaf 
to her calls to come and help. He then deplored the 
tendency of the present day towards unchristianising 
the nation—towards making this a nation having 
no God. What does Dean Magee, “or any 
other man,” mean by “a nation having no 
God”? Is God, “the Father of all flesh,” to 
become extinct?” Do these men know what they 
talk about? Is God ignored in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, or New Brumswick? Are there 
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would put our Protestantism here to the blush, if it 
were not that it is past all shame, and yet there is no 
State religion in those States. Dean Magee stated 
that we should be a creedless, prayerless, Godless 
nation,” if “the Church” were disestablished. 
Only think of that, ye Wesleyan and other Metho- 
dists of England; ye Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, ye of the Free Church and the 
United! If the 500,000 Irish Episcopalians be dis- 
endowed and disestablished, ye will all be left 
,es, prayerless, and Godless”! Horrible 
fate! What is to become of us all? Seriously, how 
can an intelligent man like Dean Magee bring his 
mind down to talk such bosh with his tongue? He 
actually added that with modern statesmen ”—of 
course he meant those youths Billy Gladstone and 
Johnny Bright—“ there is neither a Divine Ruler, 
not a Divine Judge, nor yet a Divine Saviour; but 
he was kind enough to say that these men alleged 
that “religion is the affair of the individual, and 
the individual alone, with which the State has no 
concern.” What a dreadful idea this is for any 
% modern statesmen” in this or any country to en- 
tertain ! 

But as the State was now not “a partner” on 
whom to call, “would they call to those other 
partners who engaged with her in the same task long 
since, but have been drifted by storm and time far 
away, and almost beyond the reach of our voice?” 
Whether the Very Rev. Dean meant Roman Catho- 
lics or Dissenters in this figure, is not very clear. I 
believe he meant Dissenters, for he says—“if these 
partners would again unite, what might they not 
do!“ Just so. But there is, not the shadow of a 
chance of it ever taking place, and if the breaking 
net of the Law Church is never to be mended until 
Dissenters put to their hands as partners in 
Puseyism and Ritualism, then the Very Rev. Dean 
will wait awhile. 

I am, however, occupying, perhaps, too much space 
in dealing with Dean Magee's sermon. During the 
course of the Congress the Right Rev. Dr. Churchill, 
Bishop of North Carolina, and the Vev. Archdeacon 
Samuel Glison, of Montreal, read papers on the 
State of the Church—not the State-Church—in the 
United States and Canada. The Rev. J. Glison’s 


paper was particularly good at the present day. He 
referred to the freedom of the Episcopal Church in 
Canada from all State control, whether colonial or 
imperial. The secularisation of their Church’s pro- 
perty in Canada took place in 1853, and the Church 
since then was free to carry out its own discipline. 
They derived nothing from the State, but, in com- 
mon with every other denomination of Christians, 
they rendered allegiance to the State, and when ques- 
tions of disputed title arose they appealed to the law 
courts provided by the State just as other people. 
In short, Mr. Glison showed that the State was not 
Godless, or prayerless, or creedless because it had no 
State-Church. The address of Archdeacon Glison 
occupied over two large columns of the Freeman's 


Journal ;\ but the Daily Express, Evening Mail, Irish * 


Times, Saunders’s Newsletter, and the Warder —the 
Tory journals of Dublin—every one of these sup- 
pressed the paper, and did not let their readers see 
what the Archdeacon set forth in advocacy and sup- 
port of a free Church in a free State.” This is how 
the Orangemen of Irelandare kept in ignorance. They 
will not read, not look at a Liberal newspaper or 
periodical, and their Tory organs suppress every- 
thing which might tend to enlighten them. One 
would think that at the present crisis in the State- 
Church’s affairs they should be glad to learn from 
the Bishop of Carolina and the Archdeacon of Mon- 
treal that religion flourishes as well, and better, 
where there is no State-Church. 

Lord Oranmore attempted a reply to the Rev. Mr. 
Glison’s paper. His lordship said “ until the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain was prepared to grant to Ire- 
landself-government, and freedom from the burthenof 
the national debt, there would be no analogy between 
the Church in this country and in Canada.” Can any 
of your readers see what this has to do with the ques- 
tion at issue? I cannot; and I venture to say Lord 
Oranmore could not show any intelligent audience 
what it has to do with the subject. In fact his lord- 
ship was advocating repeal of the Union but not de- 
fending the Church when he spoke thus. The two 
subjects have no connection with each other ; except 
this, that if we had self-government in Ireland we 
would not have the State Church a week, and if 
Lord Oranmore wants to preserve ‘‘ the Church 
until we get the self-government, then we shall set 
about getting repeal of the Union very speedily. 
Did his lordship see what he really advocated ? I dare 
say hedid not, butrather that himself and his clapping 
and applauding audience thought he was anawering 
the Rev. J. Glison. Whom the gods doom to death 
they blind to reason. 

The Lord Bishop of Cashel rejoiced that che lay 


element had such power in the Church in Canada. 
He looked to the laity to preserve the Church from 
errors which were creeping into it, and in Canada 
he trusted they would do so. The Bishop of Cashel 
had no sympathy with Ritualiem, and wished for an 
almost Presbyterian Church polity in order to give 
the people power to snuff out Puseyiam. 


disturbers before quiet was restored. The Ritualists 


certainly got a taste of what Irish Protestants think 
of them, and if the Irish Protestants had a particle 
of good sense left they would see that the Church 
which produces in her midst and retains these 
Ritualists is not the Church to “defend” on Pro. 
testant grounds. There is no way so sure to put an 
end to Puseyism as to disestablish the State Church. 
If the Law Church in Ireland be not disestablished 
and disendowed right speedily, Puseyism is sure to 


the Protestant laity. The Archbishop of Dublin 
fosters and encourages it, and the curates will 

it in order to ingratiate themselves with “ his Grace,” 
and to vie in the race for good livings at his be- 
stowal. Disestablishment and disendowment will 
leave them depending on the people, and the Pro- 
testant people of Ireland will support no Puseyite 
parsons. : 


SETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH-RATE 
QUESTION. 
(From the Free Churchman.) 
* — do not 8 > genuineness of the satisfac- 
e Liberation s Committee 
in 8 just enna (te Minute 
adopted after the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Church- 
aS ey Lee oe other reason, it must be a 


aid in the disestablishment of the Irish Church. But, 
remem the extent and the po 
chinery which the Society has kept in ceaseless action 


for so many years, for the one purpose of rooting up 


Church-rates wherever they were 8 are 
amused at the effects which must have 


of 


and * which ha de 
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warden combined, have become just N 
on which they are ted, 

be without a pang those pungent 

bills, n fact and * 
vective an 


warm or the indifferent, will be ied to the 
butterman or the flames ? Will it not be with almost 
a feeling of awesomeness that Mr. Oarvell Williams 
will miss those letters, full of detail, not always 
arranged with method or stated with lucidity—those 
importunate, and sometimes dubious, telegrams, and 
those excited deputations, which might at any time 

to be seen in eants -inn—Sundays, 


And Mr. Bennett, who, by his ubiquitous appearances 
and uent successes, Thad biome the terror of 
country justices and parochial functionaries, will not 
his occupation be gone now that he has merely to 
defend defaulters in those debt-laden parishes to 
which the new act brings no relief? What 
dulness, too, will now reign in those few parishes 
where the warfare had become chronic, and the 
plucky minority were not] yet in sight of 
4 very prospectus of the Liberation Soci 
bas become useless in its present shape. Every anti- 
State- Church 2 and lecturer will be robbed of 
some of his favourite illustrations; and the old - 


ect to annual invasion —will be unable to excuse 


abstinence from aggressive action byſthe self-com- 
2288 that, “if all Dissenters did as we 


o, Establishment would cease to be. 
scree as hase 
country, the 5 
less. Heads have 444 broken, tho the 
has . 


been sacrificed, The ven ee ne ov 
fields of conflict, but it will cover b 
valuable, and, com with other great 
will conceal but little of which there is any need to 
be ashamed. The history of the Church-rate war 
will not be the least curious to be found in the recent 
annals of our country, but it will not furnish by any 
means the blackest . As time floats on, th 
narrative will be unio the calmness of the philo- 
sopher, instead of the heated feeling of the contro- 
versialist ; and it will then be seen how, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, voluntaries and 
. 
or 8 
in the ecclesiastical relations of the country. whi 
the second half of that period will unquestionably 
ess. 
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fused to ane 
Butler, because she name 
Ie, had not been baptised — unlees she went 
through a course of three months’ instruction prepa- 
ratory The Rev. O. Smith, a 

of the place, has written to 

the on the matter, but his lord- 
ship relieves any action in the matter 
by saying, “I have no power to give, in a summary 
way, any of 
the case 
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Tun Inish CieRGy AND THE OoMMISSIONERS’ 
Report.—The of the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners not only leaves the grievance of the Catholics 


ment. At the Church Congress the Dean of Cashel 
has been denouncing it vehemently. “To say 
nothing of the Erastianism which would invite the 
interference of the secular power to the extent of 
abolishing spiritual offices, it would seem as if 
church reformers had come to regard bishops as mere 
machines for confirming and ordaining.“ Again, 
the Rev. W. Anderson, rector of Raymunterdoney, 
has written to the papers 1 that he cannot 
imagine any more hurtful to the Church, 
nor 5 circumstances which would justify the ol 

and laity accepting it.“ Let us, he adds, “ retain 
as much of our endowments as we can, but let us not 
hold them at the price of becoming a party to the en- 
dowment of what is false, nor at the risk of weaken- 
ing the spiritual efficiency of the Church as a teacher 
of the truth. We are not to preserve the 
Establishment, either in d or in Ireland, at 
the cost of the Church.“ Pull Mali Gazette. 


Mr. Gtapstonz on Ine DisenpowMentT.— 
On Monday evening week a public meeting 
was held at IIkestone, when a lecture was 
delivered by the Rev. W. Mitchell on the Irish 
Church, in reply to one given on the previous Tues- 
day evening by Mr. Brewin Grant. The secretary 
of the Liberal committee, Mr. Wright -Lissett, read 
a letter he had received from Mr. Gladstone, in reply 
to one addressed to him on the subject of Mr. Grant’s 
lecture. The letter was as follows:“ Hawarden, 
North Wales, Sept. 27, 1868. Sir,—I feel a cordial 
interest in your Derbyshire elections, alike on account 
of your candidates, of the abusive attacks which 
have been made on that wise and excellent man the 
Duke of Devonshire, and of the revolutionary doo- 
trines concerning property which appear to have been 
put forth, under tive auspices, in — 
quarter. Mr. Brewin Grant requires no reply from 
me, nor (I should think) much from any one, for I 
see he vehemently condemns me because I refused 
outright to vote for Mr. Aytoun’s motion. That was 
a motion which pledged the legislature to give no- 
thing to Roman Catholics, but left it free to give to 
Uniterians, Jews, Mahometans, and Mormons. Mr. 
Brewin Grant seems to think differently from the 
thousands of his brethren who have cheered me on 
by their approval. As he has, no doubt, a respect 
for minorities, I recommend to him and to you the 
excellent of the Bishop of Fredericton, in 
New Brunswick, who has been disestablished, and 
says, ‘I would not wish it otherwise.’ There, too, 
he describes the Roman Catholics as the most 
numerous body of Christians.—I remain, W. E. 
GLADSTONE.” | 


A rresH RITUALISTIC EXTRAVAGANZA is re 
from yer The occasion was again found in a 
harvest festival, and the proceedings, though less 
ridiculous than those at Haydock, were similarly 
wild. The chapel seems te have been®converted for 
the Sunday into a kind of floral hall, and, we dare 
say, was very pretty, and as unlike a church as pos- 
sible. A procession again formed one of the princi 
parts of the function; but, as there were no fields 
to perambulate, it had to be content with displaying 
itself in the hop-gardens and orchards into which 
the church was converted. Here, however, were to 
be seen in all their glory the little boys in scarlet 
tunics under white surplices, and the singing men 
with blue hoods, and the acolytes with lighted 
candles, the thurifer, the cross-bearer, the“ lectors,”’ 
the oantors, the deacon, sub-deacon, and Offi- 
ciating Priest.“ With cross and banner, and amid 
the fumes of incense, they paraded the aisles, singing, 
no doubt to music, a most meaningless and 
clumsily written hymn. The service which followed 
was not only adorned with the usual postures and 
——— ’ but almost seems to betray a set design 
to flout the Praver-book and insult the State. Except 
— mere „ — * r one sees not “ 
o purpose o ying the rubric in su 
trivialities as 4 — the Absolution sitting in- 
stead of standing, and in omitting altogether the 
een 
0 wo ou were ’ 
a the officiatin — his indiffer- 
ence to the State Prayers of the Liturgy by de- 
liberately turning Ha hag on ae wane them, in 
direct disregard of the law, to an un- 
ordained member of the choir, while he re to his 
-room and arrays himself in more gorguous | 
apparel for the Communion Service. Amid 
four-and-twenty candles and clouds of incense, 
the sermon is reached, and speedily dismissed; a 


| stone was one of his 
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long line of acolytes, 

and retire into the ‘ sacristy ’” 

i a the co rid 

ion as they de are supplied, in the most ap- 

ora ** Catholic RMashion, with holy water at the 
doors.— Times. 

A CLERGYMAN on Mr. GtaApDsTONE AND THE 
Davit.—On Saturday evening, at a tea-party in 
Blackburn to celebrate the opening of a new Conser- 
vative Working Men’s Club, the Rev. H. Wescoe, 
vicar of St, Thomas’s, Blackburn, said two statements 
which were made by previous speakers were pain- 
fully and awfully true. One was that the devil had 

his head-quarters in London, and Mr. Glad- 
erals; the other was, that the 


devil was the first ical. These might seem ex- 


t | aggerated statements, but let them think for a 


moment and look at the union of Church and State. 
Three times there had been an attempt to separate 
Church and State, and in every case the 1 
had come to ruin. The first instance that the All- 
wise gave of his Government was that union of 
Church and State in heaven. The first agitator for 
the dissolution of that union was the devil, but in 
seeking to effect the dissolution of that union he 
effected his own fall. in, the same wise Being 
gave us another instance of the nature of His govern- 
ment, and that again was the uaion of Church and 
State. That was in Paradise, when in it was the 
union of the Church in Adam and Eve with the 
Sovereignty of the All-wise. Satan set to work and 
this time succeeded, and the result was the ruin of 
the Church temporal. He had given them in the 
Book of Leviticus, another instance of a union be- 
tween Church and State, and when it was op it 
was the ruin of the Church, of the union, and of the 
agitators. And, though it might seem harsh, though 
it might seem an e tion of truth, he confessed 
that he felt appalled when he saw the sad and ter- 
rible parallelism there was between the enemy of all 
men and the leader of the Radicals, now the enemy 
of the Church. He strongly felt the ee a and 
he would rather occupy his present humble position 
than Mr. Gladstone’s 


Religious and Denominational Hews. 


Bansury.—The Rev. George St. Clair has resigned 
his position as minister of the Baptist church, Ban- 
bury, Oxon, and stated his intention to cease his 
pastoral duties at Christmas. 

Ossert.—A Wesleyan chapel, built at a cost of 
about 4, 500l., and seated for (some 1,300 hearers, 
was opened on Thursday at Ossett. The Rev. John 
Rattenbury, of Leeds, preached the 2 sermon, 
and in the evening the Rev. Gerv mith, of 
London, ed. Collections were made in aid of 
the debt upon the chapel, which amounts to 1, 4004. 
At both services there were large co tions. 

RoennaLz. - On Saturday last the foundation-stone 
of a Methodist New Connexion chapel was laid by 
3 yy „ in rr Roch- 

e, in the presence of a number of persons, 
although ‘the weather was not favourable. The 
school will accommodate upwards of 360 children, 
and the class-rooms fifty adults. The centre class- 
room will seat forty infants. The chapel will 
contain 600 sittings, 290 on the ground floor, and 
r- in the gallery. The entire cost will be about 
4,0001. 

RaL Toros SERVICEs AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
The large Assembly-room of the Agricultural Hall, 
Islin was crowded on Sunda rnoon, on the 

on of the commencement of a series of special 
services to the working classes. Every nook and 
corner of the hall was occupied, a considerable pro- 
portion of the audience besen to consist of hard- 
working artisans and their wives. The Rev. J. Thain 
Davidson gave the address, which was extempore, and 
founded upon John v. 40. During its delivery the 
utmost order prevailed; and at the conclusion of the 
service, which lasted little more than an hour, the 
vast congregation quietly dispersed. These services 
are to be continued throughout the winter. 

Sovurn Hacxnzy.—On Tuesday evening, the 22nd 
ult., a social meeting was held at Grove-street Chapel, 
* 1 — wed 9 of * Rev. T 

illips, of Kensi „ as pastor o e church 
594 in that place. After tea the assembly was 
addressed by Joseph Pick » Esq., who presided ; 
the Rev. Samuel Bird (Mr. Phillips’s pastor), the 
Rev. Horrocks Cocks, the Rev. Jesse Hobson, 
the Rev. W. Anderson, the Rev. D. 
the Rev. G. M. . 

H. Warton, 

the Rev. T. Wilkinson, and the Rev. C. i 
The Rev. J. H. Blake, the Rev. G. D. Evans, and 
the Rev. J. J. Poulter, also took part in the pro- 
ceedings. Several kind letters, from various ministers 
and other friends, were received by the chairman, in 
relation to the object of the meeting. 

Bartist Union.—The autumnal session of the 
Baptist Union will commence at Bristol on Monda 
next, on the evening of which day the Rev. H. 9. 
Brown, of Liv „vill preach a sermon to young 
men. On Tuesday evening there will be a missionary 
meeting at Colston Hall, over which E. S. Robinson, 
Esq., will preside. On Wednesday the session of 
the Union will commence in King’s-street Chapel, 
the Rev. Dr. Gotch presiding. The Rev. Dr. Landels 
is expected to read a paper on The causes of minis- 
terial failure,” which will no doubt excite t 


interest. In the evening there will be a Welsh 


the Union will be occupied with 


-| England if it 


service, and also a soirée in Co 


the Rev. 
Dr. Brock in the chair. The 


. 
6 ’ 
Bristol, the of the committee relative to a 
Sustentation Fund, and the question of educa- 
tion, and in the evening of that day a sermon will be 

reached at Colston Hall by the Rev. C. H. 

purgeon. 

_Apprenticesnre Socrery.—The half-yearly eleo- 
tion of the Society for Assisting to Apprentice the 
Children of Dissenting Ministers, was held at 18, 
South-street, Finsbury, on Tuesday, September 29th. 
The poll was opened at eleven, and closed at one 
o'clock, when the eight candidates at the head of the 
list were declared duly elected to the benefit of the 
institution. Letters were read by the hon. secretary, 
the Rev. I. V. Mummery, from some of those who 
had received grants, which showed the important 
service rendered by the society to ministers on start- 
ing their children in life. A resolution was adopted, 
appointing Thomas Scrutton, Eeq., one of the society's 
trustees, in the room of C. J. Metcalfe, Esq., who has 
gone to reside in New Zealand. A ial vote of 
thanks was voted to the chairman, who has in various 
ways evinced t interest in the society. Thanks 
were also voted to the gentlemen who ted in con- 
ducting the election. 


Bansury.—A meeting was held on Friday evening, 
— — =e. — * 3 — to —.— 
ndependen or the purpose of biddi 
farewell to the late pastor, the Rev. H. A. Sak. 
Differences with three or four of the leading members 
had resulted in Mr. Nash’s resignation, and the 
object of the meeting was to present him with a 
purse of fifty guineas, accompanied by an address of 
sympathy. The address was signed by 140 members 
of the congregation, more than one half of whom 
were members on the church-books, and the list of 
subscribers contained 100 names, and comprised 
sums varying from two pence to five pounds. At 
the same time a testimonial consisting of a silver 
cream-jug and salt-spoons, was presented to Mrs. 
Nash, by the ladies of the congregation. W. R. 
Harrison, Esq., Mayor of Banbury, took the chair, 
and the presentation to Mr. Nash was made by Mr. 
T. J. Watkins, and that to Mrs. Nash by Mr. George 
W. Barrett. Mr. Nash, in acknowledging the 
presentation, gave an outline of his labours fh the 
place, and concluded by telling his hearers that 
although he clung as tenaciously as ever to the t 
trey np of Congregational belief, he was convinced 
that the present system of polity was utterly bad, 
and that with his present charge he quitted the Con- 

tional ministry for ever. The Revs. Lord 
Deddington, Congregational), St. Clair Sar 
utter (Presbyterian), Harding (Primitive Metho- 
dist), and other ministers took in the proceed- 
ings. On Sunday week, Mr. Nash p ed his 
farewell sermons. — 
Tue Late Dean Mrtman.—On Sunday afternoon 
the Bishop of London preached a funeral sermon in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the death of his venerable 
and lamented colleague, Dean Milman. The large 
and overflowing congregation was amply repaid by 
the prelate’s eloquent discourse. His lordship paid 
a feeling and appropriate tribute to the many excel- 
lencies of the departed dean, and in the latter part of 
his sermon he enlarged upon the important question 
of the sort of clergy whose ministrations are now es- 
pecially needed by the Church of England. 


The Church of England in this anxious age (said the 
Bishop) needs a learned clergy—a clergy of well culti- 
vated parts whom the laity will ag 94 not only for 
their goodness, still less merely for their office’ sake— 
but men able to understand the ills of which the time is 
sick, and how discreetly, wisely, and vigorously to apply 
the remedy. It needs acl with a firm attachment 
to the old church and the old traths, yet with sagacity 
to know where change is indispensable to meet man’s 
changing wants. The National Church needs a clergy 
devoted to their sacred calling, yet not shut up within 
the narrow circle of their own as if they were the 
ministers of a small sect, or the well-drilled irrespon- 
sible units in a priestly mass controlled by an arbitrary 
will and the formality of a set of hierarchical regula- 
tions. It needs in its clergy good preachers, 

pastors, good men and citizens, each using their various 
gifts freely, according to their several opportunities as 
God of His goodness has endowed each. It need that 
the ignorant and the poor shall be their especial care, 
but that they shall not neglect the intelligent and the 
rich; it needs men of large hearts and loving tempers, 
not recoiling from everything that is distasteful to them- 
selves or repugnant to their habits, but ready to hope 


. | all things and to believe all things, to become all things 


to all men, if by any means they may leaven society for 
Christ and save souls. Above all, it needs men with 
hearts filled with the Holy Ghost and the love of Christ, 
standing dutifully in the old ways of the Reformation 
and the Bible; preaching Christ in their sermons and 
in their lives, as the reformers and the apostles preached 
Him, and fully understanding also the great position 
which God has assigned amid the nations in the nine- 
teenth century to the National Protestant Church of 

faithful to its trust. Let us pray then 
that, as old things wane, may raise up sila a gene- 
ration of clergy as I have described to serve Christ in 
this country, and let us pray that, in the great work 
that lies before us, Saint Paul’s Cathedral may well 
bear its part. 

New CoLLxOER, Sr. Joun’s-woop.—Notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable state of the weather, a toler- 
ably numerous company of the friends of New Col- 
lege assembled in the library on Friday week, to 
hear a lecture by the Rev. Dr. Halley on the occa- 
sion of opening the new session. The Rev. T. 
Binney presided; and among those present were 
the Revs. C. Jukes, J. S. Pearsall, Scovell, Redpath, 
James, Clements, &c. The chairman having in a 
few appropriate remarks introduced the lecturer, the 
Rev. Dr. Halley proceeded to deliver his lecture, the 


subject of which was the duties of the Nonconformist 
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ministry to which th had professed their desire to 
consecrate their ion” Towards the close the vener- 
able doctor dwelt on the importance of students cul- 
tivating the habit of „ e- speaking. 
There never was so much good as at the present 
day ; all people except preachers are betaking them- 
selves to extemporaneous discourses. It had been 
ed by some that the schoolmaster, the lecturer, 
the printer were doing the work of the preacher. 
It was true that in forming public opinion, in sus- 
taining controversy on questions of religious truth, 
and in maintaining gay institutions, other 
agencies are now at work, but no true-hearted 
preacher regretted this. If the influence of the 
preacher was more restricted, let it be more intense, 
more concentrated on his great purpose, the conver- 
sion of sinners through the cross of Christ. No 
reaching would be successful without the Divine 
— but this fact should be a ground of hope- 
fulness, not of disco ent. s truth was the 
er's power, God's Spirit was the hearer’s blessing. 
f a preacher so set forth the Gospel m » Clearly 
and distinctly, with a single eye to the salvation of 
sinners, he would not be disappointed in the result, 
but find that it was still “the power of God unto 
salvation.” (The lecturer was loudly applauded.) 
The Rev. Mr. Redpath proposed the . — of the 
meeting to Dr. Halley for his admirable lecture. 
The Rev. C. Jukes, in seconding the resolution, con- 
gratulated the students on having the advantage of 
listening to so ripe a scholar as Dr. Halley. He 
believed that all institutions were about to be tried on 
their merits—that men would no longer be in a posi- 
tion to patronise or condescend to others on account 
of holding offices for which God has never qualified 
them. The Rev. J. S. Pearsall expressed a hope that 
Dr. Halley would publish the paper which he had 
that evening read. The vote of thanks was carried 
by acclamation. Dr. Halley returned thanks, but 
declined the suggestion to print the address; having 
already a work of 1, 500 pages in the press. The 
Chairman expressed a hope that the notice of the 
lecture would lead some of the richer members of the 
denomination to found a Hebrew scholarship in con- 
nection with New College. A hymn having been 
sung, the Chairman dismissed the meeting with the 
benediction. 

Watton, Nornrotx.—The jubilee services of the 
Congregational church of this town were held last 
week. On Sunday, three sermons were 1 
the Rev. T. A. Williams, Baptist minister, of Swaff- 
ham, to large con tions. On Tuesday, the Rev. 
O. Goffe, Independent minister, of North Walsham 
preached from Psalm xlvi. 11, to a numerous and 
attentive congregation. On Thursday, the Rev. 
G. S. Barrett, B. A., of Princes-street Independent 
Chapel, Norwich, preached an able and eloquent ser- 
mon on the subject of Jacob's Ladder to a large 
and deeply-interested auditory. A tea-meeting was 
subsequently held in the Wayland Hall, which was 
prettily decorated for the occasion. In the evening 
there was a crowded public 2 in the same 
place, J. J. Colman, * Mayor of Norwich, pre- 
siding. The chairman, in the course of his opening 
address, referred to the growing importance of eccle- 
siastical questions in the present day, and the need 
for Nonconformists to perform their part in the 
coming conflict. When he tound a clergyman of the 
Church of England who writes in the Zimes under 
the well-known signature of S. G. O.,“ speaking of 
his own Church “ as false to its name as it was dis- 
organised in its discipline,” it became them, as Dis- 
senters from the Church of England, not to be un- 
faithful to the Protestantism which they professed. 
As a broad rule, he thought that there had hitherto 
been too many denominational and individual 
jealousies amongst the various bodies of Dissenters, 
who would do well to take a lesson from the unity 
and co-operation which characterised the Wealeyans ; 
which, if they did, it would be none the worse for 
themselves, and all the better for the church at large. 
In the approaching struggle, those Dissenters would 
most distinguish themselves who did their work 
zealously and well; but he was not there to applaud 
Dissent at the expense of those in the Church of 
England who deserved their regard and esteem, 
amongst whom he referred to the Bishop of Norwich, 
who he believed was doing as much in his power to 
spread Christ’s kingdom in the world as any Non- 
conformist he knew. Addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. W. T. Blenkarn (the pastor), F. G. Terry, 
of East Dereham, and W. A. Limington, of Thet- 
ford. A collection was then made towards the fund 
for extinguishing the debt on the chapel, and which, 
it was announced, amounted (inclusive of what had 
been promised and given) to 250. 2s. 11d., of which 
the chairman contributed a donation of 5/. The Rev. 
G. S. Barrett next delivered a practical and powerful 
address. He spoke approvingly of the system of 
weekly offerings which he was informed been 
adopted since Mr. Blenkarn had become pastor, and 
which he regarded as incumbent as was the perform- 
ance of any of the Christian duties. He alluded in 
hopeful terms to the approaching triumph of Non- 
conforming principles in the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and to the question of time to which 
was reduced the disestablishment of the Episco 
Church in this country, which he believed would be 
the greatest change for good, with the exception of 
the Reformation, which England had ever expe- 
rienced. Adverting to the weak points amongst 
Nénconformists, the speaker dwelt successively 
upon the faults of ministers and people, and 
showed how both were to be remedied. He coun- 
selled his hearers to a fresh consecration of their 
lives, efforts, and energies to Christ. Addresses were 
also delivered by the Revs. J. Ford and G. Goffe; 
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gational church in pr ayer was opened for Divine 
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in the new 60 at five o clock, when 


place afterwards in the church, James Law, Esq., 
ye ew, HL Lae, Eq Mines of Wakefield : 
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f Gildersome; and J. Atkinson, of Pudsey. The 
a well filled in the afternoon, and crowded 
in the evening, a number having come from various 
churches in the neighbourhood to show their sym- 

y with the cause, which is entirely a new one. 
he building is in the early English style of archi- 


tecture, and occupying a commanding position, is 


uite an ornament to the place. The entire cost of 
the church and school is 1,560/. ; and the subsorip- 
tions, including a grant of 300/, by the West Riding 
Chapel-building „ amount to 908“, leaving a 
balance of 6671. to be raised at the opening services, 
if the place is to be opened free from debt. At the 
evening meeting the following liberal promises were 
made: Mr. Alderman Brown, 50/.; Mr. Con 
50l., who engaged to raise 20/. besides; the Mayor 
of Bradford, 20/.; Mr. Burnley, 20/.; Mr. Ellison, 
10% The collections, including proceeds of tea- 
meeting, 4 304. * * — Russell, 
M. A., of Brad secretary e West Riding 
Chapel- building Society, has taken charge of the 
place, pro tem., with the view of organising a church. 
9 : Dewspury.—The foundation - stone of Trinity Con- 
gregational Church, Dewsbury, intended for the 
con tion which for the four has 
assembled in the Public Hall (the Rev. E. H. Weeks, 
minister), was — on y afternoon, the 26th 
September, in the presence ofa very large concourse 
of — Upwards of twenty of the ministers of 
the town and neighbourhood of different denomina- 
tions assisted in the services of the day. The stone 
was duly laid by T. F. Firth, Eeq., J. P., of Heck- 
mondwike. The dedicatory prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Dr. Fraser, President of Airedale College, 
and an admirable address was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, of Bradford, ex-chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union. At the conclusion of the after- 
noon service the —— a apm — — — 
l schoolroom o i ndependen 0 
hae upwards of six te were entertained with 
a substantial and suitable repast, A public meeting 
was held in the large Public Hall, and was very 
numerously attended. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Firth, anf among the speakers were the Rev. Gil- 
bert McCullum and J. Collier, Independents, Dews- 
bury; G. Oldfield, Wesleyan; J. Addyman, New 
Connexion; N. H. Shaw, ist, all of Dewsbury ; 
and the Rev. Messrs. Ki d, Mines, Tarrant, 
Atkinson, and other Independents; by Mr. Kirk, 
the architect; L. Crawshaw, jun., Esq., M. Old- 
royd, jun., Esq., and other gentlemen, all of whom 
expressed their hearty congratulations and earnest 
sympathy with the new movement, and with the 
astor, the Rev. E. H. Weeks, J in this enterprise. 
tters were also read from the Rev. Dr. Falding, 
resident of Rotherham College; H. Sturt, of 
ewsbury ; J. G. Miall, of Bradford; E. Mellor, 
M.A., of 88 1 other minis — 8 ae 
tting their absence, expressing thei 
feeling. The whole of the meetings were interesting, 
numerous, and successful. The new church is to be 
of the Italian style of architecture freely treated, and 
is to seat upwards of a thousand ns. ere 
will also be school acoommodation for 700 scholars. 
The cost of the building, exclusive of the land, 
valued at 1,800/., will be 7,600/., of which the firm 
of Messrs. „ an Sons contribute 8,500. The 
chairman, Mr. Firth, at the close of the meeting, 
kindly promise 100/. to the building fund. | 
DuRrHAM AND NoRTHUMBERLAND CONGREGATIONAL 
AssociaTion.—The annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held in the Congregational Ch Ryton, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 29. The ministers and delegates 
met for business in the afternoon, the Rev. H. A. 
Lawson, M. A., presiding. After some otherzbusiness, a 
resolution was 1 by the Rev. S. Goodall, 
seconded by, Mr. 2 aylor, and carried, recommending 
the London Missionary Society to the increased support 
of the churches, and in favour of organising a separate 
department for that purpose. The Rev. H. Kendall 
then read a paper on the relation of branch 
churches and their officers to the parent church. 
The following is an outline: 

With Independents, the only statute-book is the New 
nays 5 and yet in the formation of — — 
ey de in important 3 rom aposto 
order. In I times there was only one church 

in one town or district. Now we have for example 

in London. This is damaging to our consistency, and 

we sacrifice the advantages of such unity. There are 

signs, however, of return to original practice in this 

country ; but the Evangelical Inde A church at 

Lyons is 33 approach to the Scripture model, 
2 J of wanes four pastors, another 

pastor an adjoining 

teachers, 700 members, eight libraries, an infirmary for 


the apostles never contemplated establishing a church in 
a mere ‘village. The — for this opinion are—l. 
The subordination of villages to towns in the Old 


Testament. 2 The New Testament tells of the mene 


t places, and also form unions, at whose meet- 
ings the sections would have in proportion to numbers 
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Each member would have a vote in the determining 
— women. But the district 3 
Newcastle the ministers would preach * 
principal church and at the mission stations. There 
would be no distinction between and branch 
churches. All would be of one church. 
Every church that bas only one minister is an un- 
scriptural church, all in the New Testament had more 
than one. All ministers aoe nen Stee en 
ordination, which took place at the very beginning of a 


ing toa closer cal union between the churches. 


The Rev. E. then read a on “The 
propriety of County Associations ini move- 
ments for chapel-building in new spheres.“ 
A vote of thanks to the writer of the paper was 
moved by the Rev. H. T. Robjohns, M. A., seconded 
by the Rev. W. Shilleto, and carried unanimously. 
A resolution commending the new chapel at Jarrow 
to the liberality of the churches of the association 
was also adopted. Subsequently the brethren partook 


choir came to assist in the singing, and brought their 
harmonium with them. The Rev. R. Ricards then 
delivered an address on “ Ohristian Character: its 
Necessity and Value.” The Rev, T. Clifton next 
deli an address on “ The Normal Growth of the 
Church.’ Our age was characterised by a 
back to facts. This was seen in the worlds of science 
and religious thought. In the latter there was being 
Goapele at 4 . exalt gh oe of oe 
at the expense of apostolic an 
authority. The mind of man is not satisfied with 
mere facts, but will generaliso from them. The true 
idea of the Church is only clearly developed in the 
Epistles. The increase of the Church is accidental 
and n by the laws of accretion and assimila- 
tion. The latter is the true and normal law of the 
ote te, stg di = 17 se aes — 
world, but es up a 
seed by the constitution of "the Christian family. 
Our child ren should grow up into the Christian 
character, and never go into the world or live a sinful 
life. The Rev. T. Lawson, of West Hartlepool, 
followed with an address on the duty of Con - 
tionalists in the present crisis. He began by | 
scribing the present crisis. The problem was how to 
make the Irish people happy and contented? There 
were two obs , the tenure and the Church 
Establishment. Confining attention to the latter, 
two policies had been proposed, first that of levelling 
up, second, that of religious + are What was 
their duty as Congregationalists ? 1. To understand 
the real matter at issue. Attempts were made to 
raise false issues. These sub were mercilessly 
exposed. 2. To be firmly loyal to Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberal ‘ o following should stimu- 
late them to their duty :—1. Their past Nonconfor- 
mist history. 2. The fact that the conscience of the 
world was with them. 3. The great moral forces 
of the world (science, literature, religion) were on 
our side. The Rev. H. T. Robjohns, B.A., proposed, 
and the Rev. G. Stewart seconded, a vote of ke 
to the speakers. After votes of thanks to the chair- 
man, the Ryton friends, and the Winlaton choir, 
this second most successful autumnal meeting was 
brought to a close. 


— — 


Great Nortuern Hosrrral, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
N.—Number of patients for the week ending Oct. 3, 
1,318, of which 392 were new cases, 


Tun WaIen Corony m Pataconia.—Nows of 
distressing circumstances has reached Holyhead, 
where relatives of Mr. Lewis Jones, the colony’s 
agent, reside. That gentleman writes and states that 
the small vessel lately purchased by the colony for 
their service sailed from Patagonia for the Chupat 
in February last, and up to the end of July last had 
not been heard of. She had on board sixty sacks of 
flour, a fishing-net, parcels of clothes, some 
cattle, and, lamentable to relate, six persons—viz., 
Robert F. Nagle, captain, of Liverpool; George 
Jones, of Liverpool; James Jones, Carmarthenshire, 
who had a wife and family in the colony; Thomas D. 
Evans, Manchester, who a wife and family in the 
colony ; David Davies, Aberdare, whose parents are 
in the colony; and Thomas Cadivor Wood, secretary 
to the company, and who was well known in Eng- 


land, residing at Chester up to about a year ago. He 
had been sent 
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Correspondence, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETINGS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sn, The autumnal meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union is drawing very near, and yet, with the ex- 
. ception of an inquiry as to the possibility of a conference 
on Congregational Psalmody, ‘scarcely an outsider has 
meade a sign of acquiescence or otherwise in the official 
arrangements. This may either indicate that the pro- 
gramme is unexceptionable, or that there is supineness 
on the subject. Which is which I shall not attempt to 
decide, but so far as appears upon the subject, it does 
not seem likely that the meeting in the Yorkshire 
metropolis is to mark a new era in our varied Christian 
efforts. 

“The design and terms of Church-membership,” is the 
first business on the paper, and is to be introduced by Mr. 
Beasley, of Blackheath. It appears to me that the state- 
ment of the subject should appearin an inverted order 
—first the terms, then the design,” on the princip 
of “ First catch your hare.” The methods of admission 
to our churches now are as diversified as possible ; few, 
alas! though these admissions are. We have those who 
are admitted on a bare profession of faith to the pastor. 
Others are, in addition, visited by some of the elders or 
deacons, and inquiries made into their character (if they 
are servants or poor people). Some require as well that 
a statement sheuld be submitted orally or in writing to 
the church. Nota few shut the candidates up in the 
vestry while the name is proposed. The deacons’ report, 
the letter, or statement, is read, and when the neophytes 
are admitted to the solemn conclave of the church-meet- 
ing, they are marched up to the first form in front of the 
desk, the observed of all observers, and then the candi- 
dates are admitted, and addressed. 

I do not know what Mr. Beazley’s views may be; but 
I am sure that this was not the style on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and on subsequent |New Testament gathering-in 
days. And I am equally sure that on the termination 
of the debate, men will hold pretty much the same 
views upon the subject as they hold now. There being 
no command on the point, each community will do as 
séometh right in its own eyes. It will be interesting 
to hear from the paper or the discussion, as to whether 
there still remains among us any church which requires 
assent and consent to such strings of theological pro- 
positions as are still to be found hanging uplframed and 
glazed in some ancient vestries. 

On the relation of children to the church, Mr. W. 
Roberts is to present his views, which will, I doubt 
not, bein perfect harmony with the ideasof Him who said, 
“‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.” 

Now, important as these subjects are, I would 
venture to ask, through your columns, whether 
at this juncture these are just the questions to 
put in the forefront in the councils of such an as- 
sembly as the Congregational Union? Ought we to be 
really haggling (after some three centuries of church 
life) upon subjects which can scarcely be said to involve | 
first principles, while the nation is in the throes of an 
ecclesiastical conflict, scarcely second in importance to 
any which has preceded it. It appears to me that what 
some brother should do at the forthcoming meetings 
would be to propose that Thursday’s business should 
take precedence of all others; or, to simplify the matter, 
that the order of subjects should be comp letely reversed. 
We should then have them, as nearly as possible, in 
their relative importance. 1. Reports of Delegates. 
2. Present Duty of Protestant Nonconformists. 8. Paper 
on Temperance. 4. Lay Agency. 5. Relation of Chil- 
dren to the Charch, 6. The Terms and Design of Church 
Membership. 

Should there be any spare time, the following, amon g 
other subjects, might be mooted:—Is the flocking of 
wealthy Christians together for fellowship and worship 
good or evil? How many churches in the suburbs of 
large towns take an interest in removing the sin and 
misery within those towns? Is it a curse or a blessing 
to try to do good by proxy when you have means, time, 
and opportunity to do it personally? What is the home 
influence of a drinking, smoking, and joking minister ? 
How can the idea of the Church being a family be best 
developed? And, if in the Wesleyan Connexion there 
have been 1,500 itinerant preachers, 20,000 local 
preachers, with class-leaders and Sunday-school teachers 
innumerable, employed during the past year, to obtain 
an increase of 5,800 to their membership, or one-fourth 
of a convert to each preacher, are we much better than 


they 
I am, &., 
ONE WHO HOPES TO BE THERE. 

THE NEW NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. | 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, Will you permit an Eastern Counties’ Noncon- 
formist to make a few remarks on the observations re- 
ported in your paper of last Wednesday, to have been 
made by the Rev. R. Alliott, the head master of the“ New 
Nonconformist Grammar School, at Bishop’s Stortford ” 
which in the splendid inaugural address of Mr. Binney 
is thus referred to— It is a Noneenformist school in- 
tended for the youth of Nonconformist families.” But 
in response to the toast of his health, this said head 
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THE NONOONFORMIS?, 


multiplied. ) 
conformity very prominent, and was sure that Conformity 
would never be in the least degree noticed in that 
place.” Now Sir, surely to say the least this 
this must be regarded as most extraordinary language 
when the official position of the speaker and the peca- 
liar circumstance of the occasion on which the words 
were uttered are taken into account. Here is a school 
built by and for Nonconformists, and for their especial 
use and benefit, and at the very onset the head master, 
who, I suppose, has been appointed by the directors, 
takes the very first opportunity, publicly and ostenta- 
tiously, to snub Nonconformity, and to express the hope 
that Ohurch of England men, who have already schools 
of their own in plenty, will avail themselves of the 
benefits of a school in the erection and promotion of 
which they have had no hand, and which, as I have 
already said, has been erected, and by themselves, ex- 
pressly for the use and benefit of Nonoonformista. I say 
that Mr. Alliott “ snubbed ” Nonconformity; for, mark 
you, having carefally pointed out that it is his opinion 
Nonconformity did not mean sectarianism, he, neverthe- 
less said, He did not want to have Nonconformity very 
prominent.” : 

For one, Sir, I beg to enter my very strong protest 
against such language, which I cannot but consider to 
be an insult not only to the whole body of Noncon- 
formists, but in an especial manner to the author of the 
inaugural address, and to those who have been more 
immediately concerned in the establishment of this 
school. And how it came to pass that such language, 
spoken in the presence of such men as I see were pre- 
sent, was allowed to pass unchallenged, I confess passes 
my comprehension. . 

Having had no less than eight boys to educate, I can 
easily appreciate the value of a Nonconformist school; 
but, if it had ever been my intention to have sent any 
sons of mine to the school, I certainly should not do so 
while under the conduct and guidance of the Rev. R. 
Alliott, who will evidently give a warmer and heartier 
welcome to the sons of Church of England parents (and 
what is the Church of England but a sect 7) than he will 
to the sons of those for whose especial use this school 
has been built. I confess, Sir, it appears to me that 
the directors have, unwittingly it may be, put the 
t wrong man in the wrong place.” 

I am, Sir, yours 7. 
A NONOONTORMIST FATHER. 


EAST LONDON CHRISTIAN MISSION.—CON. 
VERSION OF A PENNY GAFF INTO A 
MISSION HALL. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sn, —As many persons are inquiring whether 
I am carrying out this project of which I wrote you a 
fortnight back, I send a line to say that I have secured 
the place, and opened it on Friday evening last. It 
was a blessed sight when crowded with rough plain men 
and women earnestly pleading with God for His bless- 
ing on our work in that neighbourhood, and that as in 
it the ruin of hundreds had been helped forward so in 
it hundreds might be saved. Weare full of confidence 
that it will be so." It was crowded on Sabbath evening, 
and services will be held henceforth every night. 

It will cost at least 90“. for possession and fitting 
up. So far I have received 48/., so that over 401, more 
are required. Commending this deficiency to the con- 
sideration of your readers, and entreating their prayers 
for the entire mission, 


I am, yours, &., 
WILLIAM BOOTH. 
1, Cambridge Lodge Villas, Hackney, N.E. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING DRINKS ON 
SUNDAY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Si1n,—The Central Association for Stopping 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors} on Sunday, has in- 
vited every minister to preach a sermon upon the ques- 
tion on Sunday, October 18th, or some other convenient 
day. 

You will, I am"persuaded, agree with me in regarding 
the drinkshops as the great source of Sabbath desecra- 
tion. Our Executive hope for a hearty response to the 
invitation, and where practicable a collection, and if 
that be inconvenient, perhaps the minister will kindly 
announce at the close of the sermon that he would be 
happy to receive donations to promote the agitation. 

Any minister not having received his circulars we shall 
be glad to supply him. 

A conference on the question will be held in the Free 


am. Oards of admission can be obtained by writing to 
the office, 48, Market-street, Manchester. 
Thanking you for inserting this note, 
Yours very truly, 
EDWARD MATTHEWS, M. A., 
Travelling Secretary 


Manchester, Oct, 3, 1868. | 


Trade Hall, Manchester, on the 14th October, at 10°30 — 


TO THE 


BLECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM, 
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increase of our iture ; bu 

been on objects of the first necessity, and while it 

been defrayed without adding to our taxation, it has 
on * 


expenditure. There can 
be no economy where there is no d 


expendi 
Office, commenced a considerable reform during the late 
seesion in the administeation of the army, waich will 
r in peace 


and war. 

Great public advantage may be anticipated from this 
measure, and the different ents of this State 
will be revised in the same it. This revision will 
assist that retrenchment which, the pressing exigencies 


of the public service have alone ented. 

tr She as 
adventurers 

on the morbid imagination of a limited portion of our 

Irish fellow-subjects; and whose active combinations, 
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depositories of absolute power. But, under 
88 the absence or severance of such a te 
will lower the character and duties of Government, and 
tend to the degradation of society. 

But it is that, in the present instance, the 
application of the new policy is only to be partial, and 
that only one portion of her Majesty's dominion—Ire- 
land—is for the present to be submitted to the revolu- 
tion: and on this voi in Ireland the members of 
the Established Church form only a minority of the 


lation. tare 

Tf this numerical test is to be accepted, its application 
cannot be limited to Ireland; and if, in a country of 
entire toleration, a local instead of an imperial gauge 
be adopted, the religious integrity of the community 
will be soon frittered away. 

Instead of Ireland being made an exception to the 
fundamental condition of our constitution, there are 
many secondary reasons why the Established Church 
should be maintained in that — N 

Its subversion would aggravate religions hostility and 
party ranoour; Would suppress a resi ent class of men 
whose social virtues are conducive, as all —, to the 
welfare of the country ; and would further diminish the 
security of property in a land where its tenure and en- 
joyment are not as unquestioned as they hitherto have 
toon in other parts of her Majesty s dominions. 

But even in Great Britain t liation of the Church 
in Ireland would not be without its effect. Confiscation 
is contagious; and when once a community has been 
seduced into plunder, its predatory acts have seldom 
been single. ea) 

There are, however, even weightier reasons why this 
new policy should be ; : 
Tue religious liberty which all her Majesty's subjects 
now — enjoy is owing to the Christian Church in 
this country having accepted the principles of the Re- 
formation, and recognised the supremacy of the Sove- 
reign as the representative of the State, not only in 
matters temporal, bat in matters ecclesiastical. This is 
the stronghold of our spiritual freedom. So long as 
there is in this country the connection, through the 
medium of a Protestant Sovereign, between the State 
and the National Church, 1 liberty is secure. 

That security is now assailed by various means and on 
different pleas; but amidst the discordant activity of 
many factions there moves the supreme purpose of one 
power. The philosopher may flatter himself he is ad- 
vancing the cause of enlightened progress; the sectarian 
may be roused to exertion by anticipations of the down- 
fall of ecclesiastical systems. These are transient efforts ; 
vain and ing aspirations. The ultimate triumph, 
were our Church to fall, would be to that Power which 
would substitute for the authority of our Sovereign the 
supremacy of a foreign Prince; to that Power with 
whose tradition, learning —4— and organisation 
our Church alone has, bitherto, able to cope, and 
that, too, only when supported by a determined and 
devoted people. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 


B. DiskARLI. 
Downing-street, October 1, 1868. 


AsHTON-UNDER-Lynz.—Mr. Edward H , of 
Protestant notoriety, has announced hi as & 
— for Ashton, in opposition to Mr. Milner 

ibson. 

Avzusutre (Nonrn).— Mr. Roger Montgomerie, 
the Tory eandidate, attended a meeting at Beith on 
Saturday. Notwithstanding that he had the advan- 
tage of the presence of Sir James Fergusson, the 


meeting, by a large majority, passed an amendment 
inst his candidature 


Bansury.—An opposition is threatened by the 
“Independent Liberals to the return of Mr. B. 
Samuelson. A meeting was held last week, when it 
was resolved to get up a requisition to Mr. W. Mew- 
burn, a prominent member of the Wesleyan body, 
residing at Wickham Hall, near Banbury, and con- 
nected with a Manchester commercial firm. The 
requisition is in course of signature. The number 
of voters in the borough has been increased from 600 
to 1,540 now on the register. 

BERKsHIRE.—The committee formed at Newbury 
to promote the return of Mr. John Walter and the 
Hon. Auberon Herbert have resolved to establish a 
Liberal Defence Association for the eng the object 
being to assist any tenant ejected from his holding, 
or any labourer discharged from his — 4 ey in 
consequence of his vote, and also to o public the 
names of any persons having recourse to intimida - 
tion or any other undue means of influencing 
electors. Mr. Herbert was present at the meeting, 
and mentioned the excellent effect which had resulted 
rr 

ends o oung a , 

See canvass of the electors on the 
Liberal side is now 8 and though no positive 
figures can be given, sufficient is, it is said, known to 
warrant the statement that the three Liberal candi- 
dates will win easily. It is reported that the Con- 
servative candidate, Mr. Lloyd, will not poll so many 
votes as he did at the last election, notwithstandin 
the immense increase in the number of electors, an 
that Dr. Evans, the other Conservative, will be literally 
* nowhere.” 

BLAcxBURN.—In this borough the Liberals have 
gained 277 votes on the revision. We may take the 
. of saying that the name of the Liberal 
colleague of Mr. J. G. Potter was incorrectly spelt 
aoe recent list. It should be Mr. Montague J. 

en. 


in the field for this borough, viz., Mr. Mason Jones, 
Mr. M. Staniland, and Mr. T. Parry (one of the sit- 
ting members). The Conservative candidates are 


Mr. J. Malco one of the si members) and 
Mr. T. Collins. Jones —11— A Mr 


enthusiastic meetings, and is said to be v ular 
in the borough. — * 


Braprorp.—Mr. Ripley convened a meeting 
the Roman Catholic and dade Etat 
Mechanics’ Institute on Thursday evening for ‘he 
purpose of his views on the Irish Church 


. > ed. Although 
— 1 — n been — 1 Irishmen 
an man num E 
were t. When the chute — 
full, those eager to obtain a better position amused 
themselves by or ager, ate amongst the 0 
below, amidst peals of laughter from the audito „ 
who seemed ripe for fun. On Mr. Me making 
his 4 accompanied by Mr. 10. Semon, 
Mr. G. Mason, and other frien he was received 
with applause, groans, and hisses. He stood up, but 
the meeting would not hear him. He then mounted 
the table, and there arose loud cries and cheers for 
“Miall.” Mr. Ald. Semon then essayed to spea 
stating, amid interruption, that Mr. Ripley had in- 
vited them to come, and he hoped that they would 
give him a fair hearing. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Riple 
addressed the meeting amid continuous uproar wef 
opposition. Aftr some time there was a pra 
one of the doors, the people standing in front of the 
platform were push agen, the reporters’ table, 
who rose, and a scene of indescrible confusion arose : 
the platform was crowded, and the audience pressed 
to the front, cheer after cheer ringing out for“ Miall 
and Forster.” The chairman could not be heard, 
but it was announced that the meeting would adjourn 
to St. George’s Hall; and after other cheers for 
‘¢ Miall,“ and counter cheers for Ripley,“ the méet- 
ing broke up in great confusion. On arrival at the 
hall it was found that it could not be obtained, and 
Mr. Ripley mounted the base of one of the pillars in 
front of ie, Tetley, and Co.’s warehouse, in 
Hall Ings, and announced the fact, at the same 
time saying that on an early day a meeting would be 
called in the hall, and the Roman Catholics would be 
admitted by ticket. Cheers, counter cheers for 
“‘Miall and Forster,” and yells followed Mr. Riple 
as he descended and left the street in company wi 
Mr. Ald. Sémon and other friends. Mr. Ripley has 
since been waited upon by a deputation of Irishmen 
to dissuade him from holding such another meeting, 
2 — gs 7 Mr. M. Renney — 

dressed the crowd, stating that Mr. Ripley might 
as well call a meeting of the High Church, the Low 
Church, and the Broad Ohurch party, as of the 
Roman Catholics. He did not think he would suc- 
ceed in gaining many Oatholic votes by such means, 
and concluded his 28 by calling for three cheers 
flowed by other reed eren 

ollowed by other expressions o „and groans 
for Ripley. It is announced that Messrs, Forster and 
Miall will address the electors in St, George's Hall, 
to-morrow (Thursday) evening, preparatory to vinit- 
ing the various wards. 


divide the Liberal interest, has withdrawn. The 

contest will now therefore be between Mr. H. Pryce 

and the t Tory representative, Mr. Howel 

Gwyn. The Liberals are very e, and the 

belief is that they will secure the return of 
ir candidate. 

Burgsuire. — Mr. Lamont is opposed by Mr. 
Burns, who states, in his address, that he is 
prepared to vote for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and for the withdrawal of the Maynooth 
Grant and the Regium Donum. He is in favour of 
the assimilation of the county and borough franchise, 
of the ballot, and of an unsectarian of national 
education— with a “conscience clause” for the 
benefit of those who might object to religious teach- 
ing even in the almost nominal form at present given 
in the parochial schools. He further pledges himself, 
if returned to Parliament, to give a general support 
to Mr. Gladstone, and to aid in bringing the Liberals 
back to power. 

Carruxzss.— Mr. Traill, the sitting member, an- 
nounoes his retirement from the representation of 
this county, on the ground of ill health. weer 

CaMBRIDGESHIRE.—The candidates on both sides — 
Mr. Young and Mr. Brand (Liberals), and Lord G. 
Manners and Lord Royston (Conservatives)—continue 
to prosecute an active canvass. Every town and 
village in the county of the least importance has now 
been visited, and parties express themselves 
sanguine as to the result of what promises to be 3 


very exciting contest. i 
14 — name of Dr. Bedford, of Bayswater, 
is spoken of as a fifth candidate to contest the vacant 
caused by the retirement of Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone. Dr 0 who con 
years ago in the Liberal interest, is 
in the scientific world from his 
physical astronomy, and resided at Chester for some 
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Mr. Halford, one of r voa of aint. 
sion, is about to be raised to the peerage, for his ser- 
vices in the cause of Co bia a 


fuvour have been formed at Hythe and Folkestone 
and the Conservatives are making 
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of the contest three 

on to enumerate 

tleman’s services since he has 
ouse of Commons. Especi 


own 


ago, the document then 


Saturday, intimated that the 
Church Commission would probably be adopted to 
some extent by the Government, as an aid to legis- 
lation on the su . “No one,” he added,“ who 
is conversant with parliamentary usage can fail to 
know that no motion is aver adopted in Parliament 
in its entirety, as u bill — the famous Reform reso- 
lutions might have been instanced here—“and 
certainly there will be modifications proposed in the 
of the Irish Church Commissioners.” The 
past of the communication, however, lies in the 
lowing sentence :— Now, — ugh 1 — 
have sanguine hopes, we really don't know w 
the * W the next Parliament will be, 
and therefore the result of the action of the Com- 
mission remains at present a matter of doubt and 


te. 
4e ~The Conservatives have induced the Hon. 
A. Duncombe, who lately retired from North York- 
to come forward in their interest along with 
Mr. W. St. J. Wheelhouse, a local barrister. At a 
* moeting in one of the di visions of this borough, 
held on Monday evening, Mr. Baines, M. P., 
entered into a statement showing with how much risk 
to the Liberal cause at the coming election the canvass 
of Sir A. Fairbairn, as a third and uninvited Liberal 
candidate, was attended. He exhorted the Liberal 


electors to unity, and ws as the commander- 
in-chief of the Tory issued his proclama- 
tion to his troops. He showed the inconsistency of 


Mr. Diaraeli's address in regurd to the Reform ques- 
tion, as compared with the address of the same right 
hon. gentleman in 1866. He denounced Mr. Dis- 
racli’s claim to the credit of having extended the 
suffrage as the height of political effrontery, for the 
new Reform Bill hud only been parsed when wel 
of all its original features. Mr. Disraeli stated that 
Mr. Gladstone's attitude towards the Irish Church 
menaced a dissolution of the union between Church 
and State, aud insaying eo he had taken up one of 
the most false tions that any friend of the 
Church could possibly take up. Tho meaning of the 
Premier's wo 

nection between Church and State in England was 
intended, whereas it was very well known that that 
was not Mr. Gladetone’s object. Mr. Gladstone 
himeelf and Mr. 8 were among the most 
sealous members of the Church of England, and 
„ a8 well as such eminent men as Dr. Temple 
certain clergymen in Leods, believed that the 
er > tion of the Irish Ohurch stood in the 
way settlement of Irish grievances, and of a 
complete fusion of opinion between the two islands. 
Sach was the state of feeling now on this 8 
that he believed in the new Parliament Mr. Glad. 
= 1 ane would be not sixty merely, but at 


LinuitHGewsuirse.—" A Scotch Nonconformist ” 


writes: “ In your you class Mr. McLagan, 
M. P. for Liali r 
been in Parliament three years, and during these 


has sat on the Tory side of the House, ho 


be atyled a Liberal. He has 


* 
— 


1 
site Pe: 


E 


first 
lebone which he has held since the 
of the hon. gentleman, who 
one of the “ tea-room” party of the session of 1867, 
did not appear to give satisfaction ; and although an 


f 
1 


e was, that a dissolution of the con- 


amendment in favour of Dr. Sandwith was declared 
to have been lost, a resolution proposed by supporters 
of Mr. Lewis was lost by a large majority. 

Mrururn Tröovu. — The Right Hon. H. A. 

ruce acrowded meeting of constituents 
on Friday last at Elim Chapel, Penydarren. The 
Rev. W. Bowen occupied the chair. Mr. Bruce, in 
the course of his pointed to his sixteen years 
of service as their Liberal representative, and com- 
plained that he had not received fair play. It was 
naid that he had not dealt fairly between Noncon- 


cing | formists and Churchmen. In reply to the charges 


made against him, he had requested those who re- 
quired satisfaction to refer to the principal Noncon- 
formist members of Parliament, who had watched 
his conduct in Parliament, and ask them if he had 
not always acted impartially between him. Those 
gentlemen had done so, and they had received three 
replies, One was from Mr. Baines, and he said that 
Mr. Bruce had always acted with proper regard to 
the Nonconformists’ interests. ‘The sume answer was 
given by Mr. Potter, the member for Rochdale, him- 
self a Nonconformist, and the same by Mr. Samuel 
Morley. (Cheers.) And he would undertake to say 
that there was not a man in Parliament, Noncon- 
formist or otherwise, who would say that he had 
ever done anything but what was for the benefit of 
Nonconformists as well as others, and it was a merit 
he had a claim to. (Cheers.) Mr. Bruce defended 
himself at some length from other charges, and, in 
reply to a question about the ballot, suid that he 
would watch most carefully the proceedings of the 
present election, and the practices that would be 
resorted to, and if he was satisfied that there did 
exist intimidation and bribery—if he were returned 
to Parliament he would be most happy to vote for 
the ballot, or any other remedy of the grievance. 
(Loud cheers.) A resolution in Mr. Bruce's fuvour 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Mippusssx.—The Herald states that Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, son of the Duke of Abercorn, will come 
forward as the Conservative candidate for this 
county. 

Non rnaurrox.—Iu 
signed by 1,500 electors, 
self for the re tation of this borough. He will 
give a loyal but independent support to Mr. Glad- 
stone in his endeavours to effect retrenchment in the 
a and he would unite with the true 
Li party in amending the Reform Bill. Tho 
other candi are Lord Henley, Mr. U. Gilpin, 
and Mr. O. Bradlaugh, all Liberals. 


Paurnsutnn.—Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell addressed 
a meeting of his constituents in Perth on Friday. 
Sir William, in the course of his remarks, said he 
was not prepared to support the Established Church 
of Ireland as it at present existed. He at once 
admitted that there were good reasons why a Church, 
which was confessedly the Church ofa small minority, 
ahould be reduced within narrower limits, and a 
portion of its property, in so far as it might be 
public property, devoted to more useful public pur- 
poses. But, on the other hand, he saw no reason— 
he had heard none—why the Protestants of the 
Church of Ireland, for no fault of their own, should 
be deprived of the benofits which they and their 
Church enjoyed from ita connection with the State. 
The proposal of Mr. Gladstone to deal with the 
Church came to this: that the rich Irish Establish- 
ment—the over-rich and useless Irish Establishment, 
as many people considered it—was to have left to it 
three-fifths of ita old revenues; the poor Catholic 
Church of Ireland was to be entirely deprived of 
its Maynooth grant; and the Presbyterian Church 
was to be put in a similar predicament. It fact, 
the rich Church was to have three-fifths of its 
wealth left, and the two poor Churches were to be 
robbed of every rag of State endowment. He was un- 
able to see anything in that approaching to religious 
equality or even common justice. 

Petsrporoves.—The seat of Mr. Whalley is 
believed to be safe, but the new electors are not 
satisfied with Mr. Hankey. Mr. Wm. Green, of 
Clapton, visited the town last week, and uddressed 
a public meeting. His Radicul sentiments met with 
much favour, and we are informed that n requisition 
is in course of signature inviting Mr. Green to be- 
come a candidate. 


Poots.—Sir Ivor B. Guest, Bart., of Canfurd 
Manor, and the influence exercised by what is gene- 
rally termed the Canford Estate, have hitherto 
favoured the Liberal cause in this borough. At the 

t juncture, however, on the contrary, this 
influence is being brought to bear adversely to the 
— Liberal member and candidate, Mr. Charles 

aring. Sir Ivor, it is true, has declined to offer 
h to the constituents; but his brother, Mr. 
Arthur G. Guest, has come forward as a Liberal In- 
— ndent, if we may aya the words of his own 
address an expression of his political principles. He 
issued his address on Saturday, in which be save that 
he is opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. Mr. Waring is in the town, and has been 
prosecuting his canvass with great success. 

Rirox.—Lord John Hay, M. P., addressed a 
crowded meeting on Friday night, in connection with 
his candidature for re-election. He said that the 
ratepaying clauses must be done away with as soon 
as possible ; that he disapproved of the threo - cornered 
constituencies; and that although he did not like 
the principle of the ballot, he would not pledge him- 
self to vote against it. After criticising the forei 
and colonial age of the present Government, he 
spoke upon the Irish question, and declared himself 
in favour of disestablishment and disendowment. 
With respect to the land tenure, he thought that 


nse to an invitation, 
r. F. R. Lees offers him- 


worthy | 


Srocxrort.—Mr. Tipping, one of the Conservative 
candidates for Stockport, od dreeat a meeting there 
on Wednesday night, said that ro he had done 
with his canvass he thought he should be converted 
to the ballot. Theoretically he did not like it—not 
for the reason that it was un-English, because a man 
said a thing was un-English when he had nothing 
else to say, and it did not mean much; but because, 
in spite of the widely-extended suffrage, the number 
of electors — to the number of men and 
women was still small; therefore, if the few still 


represented the many, relatively speaking, it was a 


trust, and all trusts should be exercised openly. But 
when he heard how the screw had been put upon, not 
only working men, but upon tradesmen, it became a 
question with him whether he should not go for the 
ballot as a Conservative measure. 

Srocxton.—The Liberals in this new borough have 
gained 216 votes in the revision. 

Srroup.—Mr. Horsman issued a setond address to 
the electors on Saturday. He says he has refrained 
from presenting himself before the constituency 
hitherto, first because he thought it more proper to 
wait till the new electors were enrolled, and next, 
‘because I wished to give my two opponents the 
fullest opportunity, without interruption from me, 
of placing before the new electors their claims and 
qualifications for the seat from which they are 
labouring to eject me.“ He says he has watched 
their proceedings, and contends that the meetings 
have been cold and unsympathetic, and he believes 
they have excited so little interest that a large por- 
tion, possibly a majority, of the new electors may 
abstain from voting at all. He proposes, therefore, 
to commence a series of meetings on Monday, the 
12th, inviting in the first instance only those who 
have not yet declared themselves his opponents, 
and afterwards he intends to confront his accusers 
before the public. He goes on to say that he has not 
been dependent on Stroud for a seat in Parliament, 
but wishes to explain his reasons why he does not 
accept the offers of other constituencies. 

Surrey (Weet).—Mr. Pen nington,the new Libe- 
ral candidate, has addressed the electors in various 
towns during the past week, and has everywhere 
been well received. He is in favour of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, retrenchment in the 
national expenditure, a general scheme of compulsory 
education, and the ballot. District meetings in sup- 
port of his canvass are being held in nearly all the 
villages of the division. Mr. Briscoe, one of the 
sitting members, who voted against Mr. Gladstone on 
the Irish Church question, and issued a preliminary 
address, shows no signs of activity. 

Town Hamurts.—The chairman of Mr. Beales’ 
central committee writes: —“ For some time past a 

neral feeling has existed among the leading 

iberals of this borough that immediate steps should 
be taken to prevent four Liberals going to the poll. 
Mr. Beales was the first to express his willingness to 
accede to any equitable plan for such a purpose; Mr. 
Wm. Newton followed, also agreeing to the proposi- 
tion. To further this desirable object, the Rev. John 
Kennedy, without expressing a leaning to either, in- 
vited the representatives of each candidate to meet 
and confer upon the matter. The conference took 
place on Saturday last, Mr. Samuda being present in 
person, when, after considerable discussion, it was 
brought to a close by Mr. Samuda declining to enter- 
tain any scheme for testing the opinions of the 
Liberal electors. Of course, after this, if the split- 
ting of the ‘ Liberal interest’ should be the means of 
bringing in the Constitutionalist, the blame will lie 
at Mr. Samuda’s door.“ At a meeting on Monday 
Mr. Samuda, replying to this statement, says that 
he has been a candidate for many months past, and 
that Mr. Ayrton, though not opposed to the scheme 
referred to, insisted that it should not apply to him. 
He (Mr. S.) therefore set his face against the pro- 
A vote pledging the meeting to support the 
on. candidate was carried with acclamation. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, M.P., has given 25/. to Mr. 
Edmond Beales’ election fund. ‘‘A Friend gives 
1007. Professor Fuwcett’s name is on the list of sub- 
acribers. 

Warrincton.—It is now believed that Mr. 
Rylands will be returned by a very large majority 
over the Tory, Mr. G. Greenall. 

Worcgster.—Steps are about to be taken with tho 
view of ascertaining which of the four Liberal can- 
didates—Mr. Sherriff, M.P., Sir F. Lycett, Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Airey—are the most popular with the con 
stituency, in order that the Liberal ranks may not be 
divided at the forthcoming election. 


LrperaToR Bund Ax D Investment Society. 
A local meeting of this society was held at Hendon 
on Friday evening under the presidency of the Rev. 
Thomas Fison, B. A., Messrs. Dawson, Burns, C. 
Baines, and M. Theobald, attending from the Board. 
The advantages to the country of such societies as 


these, under proper management, cannot be too. 


highly estimated, and in country districts they offer 
to working men inducements to become provident, 
and facilities for so doing. The success of this 
society, only recently established, has been very 
marked, and indicates a very hopeful condition 
among our working men, to whom we cheerfully 
commend this and kindred institutions. Mr. Daw- 
son Burns, well known am our teetotal friends, 
advocated the appropriation of beer money alone as 
sufficient to enable a working man in a few years to 
live rent free. Mr. Theobald presented the society 
as one which would especially meet the requirements 
of those persons who, rejecting life insurance as 
saving for other people, could, by small weekly or 
monthly savings, thus save for themselves. Our 
advertising columns will indicate some of the great 
advantages of these societies, and of the Liberator in 
particular. 
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Court, Official, and Personal Nebos. 


usually well-informed authority says that the 

3 ph i the British Medical Journal relative to 

e Queen’s health, though of a semi-official cha- 
racter, is not intended to convey that there has been 
any relapse in her Majesty’s condition since her 
return from Switzerland, but only to prevent disap- 
pointment in regard to ex ions of her frequent 

pearance in public, to which she is not equal. The 

ueen hopes to be able to open Parliament in 
December, to hold a number of courts during the 
season, and to give another garden party at Buck- 
ingham Palace in the summer; but otherwise she 

ill be compelled to maintain much the same degree 
of seclusion as before. oe 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will visit Glas- 
gow to-morrow. Great preparations have been made 
to give them an enthusiustic reception. 

he Duke of Edinburgh has joined his ship, the 
Galatea, and will start from Plymouth on his two 
ears cruise on the 20th inst. 

The Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., the 
Home Secretary, has succeeded the Premier as 
Minister in attendance on the Queen at Balmoral. 

The Earl of Mayo on Thursday ceased officially 
to be Secretary for Ireland and a Cabinet Minister. 
He will leave for India, it is] said, early in No- 
vember. Gap? 

It is confidently reported in military circles at 
Chatham that the authorities at the War Office, in 
conjunction with those of the Horse Guards, have 
determined on making a considerable reduction in 
the army at the commencement of the ensuing 


year. ‘ 
Her Maj ne as been graciously pleased to confer 
the vacant ribbons of St. Patrick upon the Marquis 
of Waterford and the Earl of Erne. 

Major-General Nelson Guy is gazetted Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jersey, Lieutenant Hankin Colonial 
Secretary for Sierra Leone, and Sir Frederick Hal- 
liday, a member of the Indian Council. 

We (Ratlway News) are informed, upon authority 
on which we think reliance can be placed, that the 
Government have decided upon dealing with the 
Irish railways in a thorough and comprehensive 
manner. The various reports of the commissioners 
show the absolute necessity of some action bein 
taken on the subject, and the great benefits whic 
would result to the country from the adoption of 
some well-considered plan of administration. 

Mr. George Thompson, once the favourite of public 
meetings, has long been unable to take part in them. 
Hera a few months ago, at the breakfast of 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, the American aboli- 
tionist, and was compelled to speak: but, though 
there were flashes of the old fire, it was evident that 
he was physically unable to keep on for more than a 
very brief period. A testimonial is being raised in 
his behalf, which has reached at present about 700“. 

Count Bismarck is shortly expected at Torquay. 

Lord Napier, who was last week the guest of Sir J. 
Pakington at Droitwich, arrived on Monday night at 
Hawarden, on a visit to Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. John Bright, M.P., arrived at Falmouth on 
Saturday afternoon, and is staying at the new Fal- 
mouth Hotel. On Sunday he attended the Friends’ 
Meeting House at Falmouth. 


LITERARY ITEMS. 


It is said that Mr. Tennyson has another and longer 

em in hand, and that it may be expected to appear 

y the end of the year. 

It is not generally known that one object of Mr. 
Longfellow's visit to this country is to superintend 
the publication here of his forthcoming production, 
entitled “New England Tragedies.” This is the 
first of Mr. Longfellow’s works of which he has been 
enabled, in consequence of a recent decision in the 
House of Lords, to secure a copyright in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. M. D. Conway, of London, is to write a series 
of illustrated sketches for Harper’s New York Monthly, 
on the South of England. 

Henry Ward Beecher, according to the Libera! 
Christian, is at work on a Life of Jesus. 

The Rev. Dr. Halley, President of New College, 
St. John’s-wood, is about to publish a work, on which 
he has been engaged for many years, called ! Lanca- 
shire; its Puritanism and Nonconformity in 
which he will pny the decisive part which 
Puritanism has had in forming the character of the 
people in the north of England. 

A very interesting collection of old Puritan books 
has just been deposited with the Boston (Massa- 
chusetts) Public Library. It belonged originally to 
the Rev. Thomas Prince, who was ordained pastor of 
the Old South Church in that city in 1718, and by 
him left at his death (1768) to the society, who put 
the books into their steeple during the revolutionary 
war. A small memoir, just printed.in Boston, shows 
the collection to consist of 1,519 books and manu- 
scripts. Among the titles of the books there are 
some additions to those whose quaintness has already 
been referred to as characteristic of the early Puritans, 
both in land and America; e. g., Riddles Un- 
riddled ; or, Christian Paradoxes broke open, smelling 
like a Sweet Spice taken out of Boxes”; “ A Choice 
Drop of Honey from the Rock, Christ; „The Case 
of Satan’s Fiery Darts in Blasphemous Suggestions 
and Hellish Annoyances”; “Early Piety En- 
couraged—a discourse occasioned by the death of a 
young woman of Malden of the throat distemper.”’ 

Among the announcements for the new season, Mr. 
Stock’s List contains: On Some of the Minor 
Moralities of Life,” by the Rev. Edward White; 
Baptist History, by Dr. Cramp, author of the 


Life, J. Bate, 
pesdia of III ; 
we Labour,” by a Missionary’s Wife. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, October 7, 1868, 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION, 


The following telegrams are published this morn- 
ing :— 

Map, Oct. 4, 430 r. u. — The work of organisa- 
tion proceeds steadily, a Provisional Government 
being installed, consisting of Generals Serrano and 
Prim, and Senor Olozaga. A Coalition Ministry has 
been formed, comprising Senores Madoz, Sagosta 
Rivero, Lorenzana, Martinez Aguiare, Lopes Ayalo, 
and Admiral Topete. The finances are entrusted 
to Senor Figuerola. General tranquillity prevails: 

Map, Oct. 6.—Yesterday the Central Janta 
was definitively constituted. The Gazette of to-day 
publishes the protest of Queen Isabella, preceded by 
these words:“ Queen Isabella has addressed a 
manifesto to theSpaniards. The Junta refrains from 
making avy criticism upon it. The nation have 
passed their sovereign judgment on the acts of the 
Queen, and can now pass their verdict on her words.” 
All the generals belonging to the moderate party 
who fought against the army of the Liberals have 
now recognised the revolution. General Prim is 
expected here to-morrow, and preparations are being 
made to give him a grand reception. 

Maid, Oct. 6 (4 P.M.)—The cause of General 
Prim not arriving at Madrid till to-morrow is, that 
he has been kept at 1 ye by the inhabitants, who 
have prepared a féfe in his honour. Triamphal arches 
are being erected in this city, and other preparations 
are being made by the Junta and popular oom - 
mittes to give the General a brilliant reception. 
Several provincial Juntas protest against Marshal 


the sanction of the majority. The civic and rural 
guards and carabineers who were concentrated in 
several towns to oppose the revolation, have been 
ordered by Marshal Serrano to return to their re- 
spective quarters. 

Maprip, Oct. 6 (Evening).—Disturbances have 
taken place at Antiquera, but have been . 
General Dulce will arrive here on Thursday from 
Cadiz. The troops will make their entry into the 
capital on Thursday. Senor Olozaga’s of 
his post as a member of the Provisional Government 
is still problematical. 


Paris, Oct. 6 (Evening).—The Avenir National 
Near wuse a despatch from Madrid asserting that the 
rovisional Government has decided to pronounce 


the Spanish colonies, as a preliminary toa law which 
is to be submitted to the Constituent Assembly for 
the complete abolition of slavery. Queen Christina 
has arrived at Bordeaux. 


Dr. Livinastone.—Bombay, Oot. 5.—The Ootavia 
which has arrived at Trincomalee, reports that Dr. 


Livingstone is believed to be within a week’s march 
of Zanzibar. 


Tue New Bisnor or NATAI.— Testerday morning 
services were held at the Church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, in connection with the Bishop of Oapetown’s 
farewell to England. There was an immense at- 
tendance both of clergy and laity, and the proces- 
sion, which entered the church at the eleven o’clock 
service, was of a most imposing character. The 
Bishop of Rochester preached at the eleven o'clock 
service, and Mr. Macrorie, the new bishop designate 
for Natal, at 1.15. Last night the Bishop of Oape- 
town preached his farewell sermon in England. A 
large and excited meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge was held yesterday ; 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex in the chair. The 
topic of discussion was the propriety of granting 
2,0001. for the use of the church in Natal, inde- 
pendently of Bishop Colenso. An amendment de- 

to pledge the society to any opinion on 
disputed questions was rejected, and the grant was 
carried by a majority of 180 to 94. Notices to 
rescind the vote and of an application to the Court of 
Chancery for an “penn were given. 

PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL CoLLece.—The in- 
duction of the Rev. Dr. W. Chalmers into the pro- 
fessorship of theology and church history at the 


England, Guilford-street, Russell-square, took place 
last evening at the Regent-square Church. The 
Rev. Dr. Duncan presided, and in opening the pro- 
ceedings mentioned that Dr, Chalmers was chosen 
by the last synod as the successor of Dr. M’Cree. 
According to custom several questions were asked 
of the new professor. In his replies he avowed his 
belief of the Old and New Testament as the word 
of God, and of the Westminster Confession of Faith ; 
his disbelief of Popish, Arian, Socinian, Arminian, 
and other doctrines; his conviction that the Presby- 
terian form of worship was most in with 


sacred writ ; and that he had not sought the new ap- 


Serrano’s elevation to the supreme power without | 


the enfranchisement of the children of negroes in 


Theological College of the Presbyterian Charch in | j 


Wootwicu.—The 


Union 


0⁰ connection 
th ervices, have preached 
; on mage the oth, 
Richards, minister of Union Chapel, in the morning, 
andjthe Rev. J. H. Blake, Baptist minister, of Bow, 
in the e on Tuesday, the 22nd, in the even- 
by Mr. Varley, of Notting-hill; on Sun- 
day 27th, by the Rev. R. of the 
United Presb an Oh Woolwich, in the 
morning, and the Rev. John in the even- 
On Tuesday, the 29th, there was a tea and 
public m the minister of Union in the 
chair. ＋ — LH. 
history of the church, 
by the Revs. J. 


Presbyterian), J. B. Pike, ral la 
Wronde r the meeting — 
tulated the pastor and his 


and future prospects. 
* eyan), H. Herous, J. Teal (Baptist), and W. 
„Thompson sent letters expressive o at un- 
avoidable absence, and of their best es for the 
church’s prosperity. 


These jubilee services have 
been well attended and highly satisfactory 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The small supply of English wheat on sale here to-day met 
a quiet demand, at about stationary currencies. The quantity 
on offer was but moderate, but the quality of the samples was 
good. In foreign wheat a small retail business was concluded, 
on former terms, Fine malting barley was in request, at fully 
late rates, but low grinding qualities were neglected. In 
malt there was very little doing, and quotations were 
nominal, There was a good show of oats on the stands. In- 
ferior Russian were dull, and drooping in value, but good 
sound corn realised extreme rates. Beans were again in short 
supply, and prices ruled firm. Peas changed hands slowly, on 


was very little passing in flour, but we make no alteration in 
the quotations for either town or country marks, 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, : 
Wheat, Barley, Malt. Oates, Flour. 


Boglish & Scotch 900 830 560 — 160 

Irieh 56 „%%%“ 9 6 „0 — = — 970 — 

Foreign 56 %%% N, 2,100 — 90,110 70 alu. 
Maize, 3,000 drs. 


some curious statements res consum 
22 In the large roe Fg mages Oy 
ys are y wasteful ; 
nere 
it, kick it into the gu ink it, 
these fragments are lost. ‘The servants 
to certain dealers who are called doulangers 
and turn their acquisitions to 
first pick out all the tolerable pieces, 
in an oven and then rasp clean us 
these bits reappear in the market in the shape 
for soup. Most of the crowtone cut into 
served on the tables of the rich with 
other origin. As for the dirty crumbs 


left after the picking, they are 
and sold to 12 


— 1 1 an n 
0, is ened over a 
mixed up with honey aromatised with a few 
essence of peppermint. This is sold as an opiate 
the toothache. as 
Porsonous Socxs.—On Tuesday a Mr. W. 
brought under the notice of the sitting alderman at 
Guildhall the fact that the die used in some of the 
gorgeous socks and other underclothing displayed in 
the windows of some of the hosiers 
exercises a very deleterious influence upon the skins 
of the wearers, producing irritation and an eruption, 


Nornmo Lost.—The Revue des Dove Mondes has 
aris 
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in a 
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and leading, if in, to sores. This 
———— by * not 

ately novel. t year, during 
a of the Doge of V 

heatre, one of the danseuses 
metropolitan hospitals with an anomalous eruption 
affecting one foot and exactly those parts which are 
covered by an ordinary dancing shoe. It was imme- 
diately’ perceived that the heat of the foot, where 
covered by the shoe, acted upon the dye of the 
stocking—which the patient stated was of a brilliant 


red colour—and thus affected the skin; but the ab- 


other performers who wore white hose beneath 

coloured garments escaped all injury, and the 
patient’s skin recovered its normal condition shortly 
after adopting this plan. We are glad to find, from 
the manufacturers of 


Mr. Webber’s statement, that 
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SUMMARY. 


Te Spanish revolution is consummated, and 
Queen Isabella has found a temporary asylum 
in the Castle of Pau, which belonged to her 
ancestors, and has been placed at her disposal 
by the courtesy of Napoleon III. The ex- 
Queen’s sojourn in France is not likely to be 
protracted if she continues to act in the spirit 
of the violent protest against her deposition 
which hasbeen issued, and which the Provisional 
Government at Madrid find so suitable to their 
purpose, that they are circulating it throughout 
Spain. In truth, her Majesty is forgotten by 
her late subjects in their joy at being emancipated 
frem her odious rule. The latest news from 
Madrid is not, however, altogether satisfactory. 
Several of the provisional juntas have protested 
against Marshal Serrano—‘ not the man of 
the situation,” says the Zimes correspondent— 
having been prematurely elevated to supreme 
e without the sanction of the majority. 

neral Prim, by far the most popular national 
leader, lingers at Saragossa instead of proceed- 
ing to the capital, and Senor Olozaga declines 
at present to accept the post of a member of the 
Provisional Government. 


“ You can leave immediately for Granada 
with the Bible under your arm. Henceforth 
liberty will be a reality, and every one will be 
free to worship in the way he thinks 
best.” These memorable words were addressed 
by General Prim, when the revolution was in 

rogress, to José Alhama, the last exile from 

pain for conscience’ sake. Decisive measures 
are likely to be taken against the dominant 
Church, which has so long been the ally of 
royal despotism in Spain. Whatever issue 
other questions may have,” says the Times 
correspondent, “ there is no doubt that in this 
— as in Italy, the priesthood will have 
to go through a very hard fight for existence; 
and if it turn out that they are not only 
worsted, but also wronged, in the struggle, it 


will be well to remember that little was the 


metey and forbearance they ever showed to 
their adversaries, and that the inefficiency of 
the measures adopted against them on former 
occasions has established the necessity for more 
. provisions at the present opportunity.“ 
om of creed and worship is one of the 
foremost 1 of the national leaders in 
Spain, and we trust it will be A ee by the 
ular voice. The success of the revolution 

in Spain will also, it is expected, lead to a com- 
plete abolition of slavery in the island of Cuba 
and other Spanish colonies. With a view to that 
end, the Provisional Government is said to have 
decided to decree the freedom of the children of 
negroes born after a certain date, prior to the 
consideration of a larger measure of enfran- 
chisement. The Pope has lost his right arm, 
and Spain can no longer be regarded as 
the most faithful champion of the Vatican. 
The startling events that have happened 
across the southern frontier have not been with- 
out political influence in France. Non inter- 
vention is proclaimed to be the principle on 
which the Emperor will act, nor is his resolu- 
tion likely to be tested by the candidature of an 
Orleanist prince for the vacant throne, for the 
Spaniards have proscribed the Duchess of 


Montpensier as well as her sister. But the 
revolution in Spain has also put an end to the 
war fever in ong Queen Isabella was a 
oasible ally of the Emperor in case of a con- 
lict with ia; her successors will have 
little desire to aid French Imperialism or abet 
the Pope. On all the bourses of Europe 


securities have risen during the past week—a | H 


phonomenon explained by the belief that the 
peace of Europe is not so much in peril as it 
was pone Se outbreak in Spain. 

The election news of the week shows that the 
Tories are proposing to contest several new 
seats, and that in Brecon, Worcester, and the 
Tower Hamlets, efforts, more or less successful, 
have been made to reduce the number of rival 
Liberal candidates. Mr. Hughes has found that 
he can hardly hope to succeed in Lambeth, 
which he has so faithfully — 1 in Par- 
liament, without a heavy expenditure, the use of 
questionable means, and the eee! of letting 
in a Tory. His retirement is a bad omen. 
Popular constituencies above all should not 
forget faithful and self-sacrificing service. 
Mr. Hughes is, however, likely to find 
a seat by the retirement of Sir H. Raw- 
linson from Frome, in which borough he is 
oe 1 ores united Liberal party. The 
Liberals of Berkshire have followed the ex- 
ample of those of Chippenham by forming a 
Defence Association to protect independent 
voters against landlord coercion. Lord Stanley 
has issued his address to the electors of King’s 
Lynn, but he entirely reserves any explanation 
of his political views. His younger brother, 
who is contesting North Lancashire, and who 
is also a member of the Government, has been 
expressing opinions relative to the report of the 
Irish Church Commission which are thought to 
indicate that Mr. Disraeli, spite of his high- 
sounding address, is preparing to act in respect 
to the Trish Church in accordance with the 
decision of the country at the coming General 
Election. 


Under the excitement of electioneering, the 
ema one of the Social Science Congress at 

irmingham, are likely to receive less attention 
than they deserve. The opening speech of Lord 
Carnarvon was a remarkable contrast to those 
discursive speeches with which it was customary 
for Lord Brougham to open these assemblies. 
The new President has laboured, not unsuccess- 
fully, to define the true objects of the Social 
Science Association, and the method by which 
they should be pursued. The session has been for 
strictly business purposes. Many of the difficult 
problems which have come under consideration 
—such as, those of international law, prison disci- 
pline, national education, and the minorities’ prin- 
ciple—were discussed with much earnestness, and 
with an anxious desire to advance the questions 
debated, and Mr. Mundella, whose success as a 
candidate for Sheffield is greatly to be desired 
in the interests of social reform, made a very 
gratifying report of the increase throughout 
the country of courts of arbitration and con- 
ciliation for the pacific settlement of disputes 
between employers and employed. The present 
meeting of the Social Science Association is 
likely to be the most practical and useful that 
has been held for many a year. 

A rumour comes from Bombay that Dr. 
Livingstone was said to be within a week's 
march of Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa. 
It would thus appear that the intrepid explorer 
had been unable to carry out his original pro- 
ject of advancing through the unexplored 
countries northward, and descending the Nile. 
But his countrymen will heartily rejoice in the 
prospect of his personal safety and speedy return 
to England. 


THE DISRAELI MANIFESTO. 


Art length the Premier has announced to the 


country the policy of the Government to which | P 


the sanction of the country is to be asked at the 
next General Election. It may be summed up 
in three words—opposition to Mr. Gladstone. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman’s Address to the 
Electors of the County of Buckingham, is a 
criticism, not an exposition. What Mr. Disraeli 
has done, it sets forth in skilful phrases—what 
Mr. Disraeli proposes to do it does not so much 
as hint. Perhaps, this is as it should be. The 
First Lord of the Treasury is, no doubt, 

netrated with the conviction that, his office 
notwithstanding, he is but the leader of the 
Opposition, and, as such, cannot be expected to 
propound a positive policy. He says No“ to 
what others have proposed—he has left unsaid 
po havens, Sy which the constituencies might have 
answered Yes.” His majority, were he to 
get one, would be a blank majority. He has 
pledged himself to a negative—beyond this the 
oracle is dumb. 

The Address may be looked at, first of all, as 
a tacit confession. The man who wrote it 


| of political authority,” says Mr. 


evidently does not expect that it will be his 
duty to direct her Majesty’s Government much 
longer. Had Mr. Disraeli supposed that the 
reins were likely to remain in his hands, he 
would have taken care to reserve for himself 
25 of elbow- room. He would have had 

rd Stanley with him on the box, not Mr. 
ardy. He would never have hampered him- 
self with anon possumus. He knows—no man 
knows better—that the Irish question presses 
for settlement, and can only os settled by a 
final surrender of the policy of ecclesiastical 
ascendancy. The further maintenance of that 
policy would be tantamount to Government by 
the sword—an alternative which, in the present 
temper of the British public, even he would not 
be audacious enough to adopt—or, which 
perhaps we may more correctly say, he foresees 
could not be carried out with success. The 
restraints imposed upon him by his party forbid 
even a as approach to Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions. hat remains? Nothing but a 
party ory which, while it pleases, will also 
punish, his narrow-minded colleagues and 
supporters. No Popery, and “the Church 
in danger” are mottoes which may adorn a 
faction, but which nowadays cannot be re- 
conciled with any claim tostatesmanship. Mr. 
Disraeli is perfectly aware that although he may 
rally his party by giving voice to their bigotry, 
he could never embody it in Ministerial pro- 
posals. He must have given up all idea of con- 
— 4 to be Prime Minister, or he would not 
have fallen back upon so barren a device. 

“The connection of religion with the exercise 
Disraeli, is 
one of the main safeguards of the civilisation of 
man.” True, most true! But what is the 
nature of the connection of which such lofty 
praise can be fitly spoken? The right hon. 
gentleman has perhaps no equal in making 
words serve the purpose of putting a bright 
gloss upon things which will hardly bear in- 
spection. He is himself entrusted by the Crown 
with the highest “exercise of political autho- 
rity.” As Premier, it is his especial function to 
frame the policy of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to guide the deliberations of 
Parliament, and to preside over the administra- 
tion of the public affairs of the empire. It 
were a consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
that he discharged the duties of his responsible 
position as a religious man, drawing his motives 
to patriotism, unselfishness, truthfulness, and 
fidelity from religious considerations, and ani- 
mated in all his efforts by a religious spirit. 
Are we to understand that, in association with 
his colleagues, he wishes to point out to the 
nation the supreme importance he attaches to 
bringing religion, in this sense, to bear upon 
whatever he and they may do, in their capacit 
of rulers? If so, most people will assent to his 
declaration, though they may find some diffi- 
culty in discerning the precise object he had 
in view in making it just at the present moment. 
He cannot surely have meant to insinuate that 
in maintaining Aim in authority in preference 
to Mr. Gladstone, the country would have a 
better guarantee that politics would be more 
thoroughly permeated by religious influences. 
He can hardly have intended to affirm that in 
this respect Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office 
would “lower the character and duties of 
Government, and tend to the de tion of 
society.” It is not personal religion, then, 
that he refers to. 


What, then, is the “connection” insisted 
upon with so much solemnity? Practically, it 
amounts to this—that the Premier should hold 
in his hands and dispense, as occasion serves, a 
large amount of ecclesiastical patronage, and 
that the Church whose chief officers it is his 
privilege to nominate, should enjoy a special 
status, speciul rights, special immunities, and 
special emoluments, in conformity with the laws 
rovided for that purpose. This is the real 
upshot of Mr. Disraeli's much-lauded “ connec- 
tion.” How far it“ instils into his mind “a 
sense of responsibility,” we cannot pretend to 
judge ; but that it adds to his other functions 
that also of bishop-making we know, and that 
the prelates of his nomination will, in their 
turn, sit in the House of Lords and help to keep 
all the appliances of teaching exclusively in the 
hands of the members of their own Church, we 


are tolerably well assured. The system may be 


good or bad—we do not stop to discuss the 
question—but it is to this system, and to 
nothing else, that Mr. Disraeli alludes when, 
in high-flown phraseology, he tells us that “ the 
connection of religion with the exercise of poli- 
tical authority is one of the main safeguards of 
the civilisation of man.” 

Well, and what are the recommendations of 
this system, particularly in respect of Ireland P 
Protestantism, religious liberty, the supremacy 
of the Crown, and the prevention of the rule of 
the Pope within these realms. Such is Mr. 
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Disraeli’s formally announced conviction. We 
cannot do our readers the wrong of arguing the 
case as put by euch aman. There is a 
which tells us to answer a fool to 
his folly.” We might avail ourselves of this 
sanction to make as light of the Prime Minister's 


manifesto as it is probable he does himself. But | deliberations 


there is another view of it which chiefly im- 
presses us. ' 
suffer the infliction of being ruled by one whose 
every word is mistrusted? Every 
that Mr. Disraeli’s sole object is, if he can, to 
keep his place. His address is but the outcome 
of his official perplexities. He has but trans- 
lated into polished language the necessities of 
his position. He “ goes in,” as the phrase is, 
for testantism and Church-and-State con- 
nection, as offering the best chance of nous 
together the party whom he represents. None 
but they will believe him, and even they will 
believe and tremble. He is playing his last 
card. He would fain have reserved it. He 
inwardly curses his hand. But to the end he 
preserves the consistency of his character. 
political mountebank he always has been, and 
as a political mountebank he will close his 
career. 


— 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


TRR naval and military revolt in Spain, 1 
which we made a few words of comment last 
week, has matured with marvellous rapidity 
into an accomplished revolution. The Queen, 
with her favourite, and her father confessor, has 

uitted her kingdom and taken refuge in France. 
Not a throne in Europe is now occupied by a 
Bourbon. Marshal Serrano has been vested with 
supreme power at Madrid, and ie engaged in 
forming a Provisional Government to govern 
the nation until a constituent assembly, elected 
by universal suffrage, shall have declared its 
will. 

It now appears that the revolution has not by 
any means been the exclusive work of army and 
navy chiefs. It has been assiduously worked 
for during many months past. There has 
been at Madrid a revolutionary committee 
by the activity of which 20,000 men in that 
city alone had been organised and drilled to 
act at any given moment against the Govern- 
ment. This committee was in combination with 
the exiled generals, had friends in * of the 
public departments, and received intelligence 
of what was going on in the provinces, as early 
as General Concha himeelf. hen the defeat 
of Novaliches by the troops under Serrano was 
known to this body, it was seen at a glance that 
an armed conflict in the streets of Madrid might 
happily be averted. A deputation instantly 
waited on General Concha, and prevailed upon 
him, seemingly not at all reluctant, to deliver 
over the Government into the hands of Serrano 
and Prim. He immediately took the necessary 
steps to prevents any collision between the army 
— the people, and then, with the Minister of 
Marine, took his departure for San Sebastian, 
and left the Government of the capital to the 
revolutionary committee, and to General Ros 
de Olano, who undertook to answer for the 
conduct of the troops. 

In fact, Madrid was fully ripe for the revolu- 
tion, 18 it had been achieved, gave itself 
up to th delight inspired by its newly awakened 
and gratified sense of freedom. Most of the 
provincial towns followed suit with remarkable 
alacrity, appointed provisional juntas of admi- 
nistration, and M to head quarters 
their adhesion to the new order of things. 
There has been no fighting save that at 
Santander and that between the forces of 
Novaliches and Serrano at Alcolea. No friends 
have risen up anywhere in support of Queen 
Isabella. There has been no popular tumult— 
scarcely a disturbing element in the transition 
of the country from the Bourbon rule to the 
sovereignty of the people. No startling inci- 
dents have marked the course of the revolution. 
No obstructions have hindered its progress, or 
raised into fury the zeal of its adherents. The 
nation has been relieved of a hideous nightmare, 
has stood erect upon its feet, and exulted in 
the consciousness of a restoration to freedom 
and self-respect. Even capitalists, timorous as 
they usually are, smile upon the revolution, and 
offer it aid. 

Thus far, all seems well. The blush of 
morning, after a long, dark, and troublous 
night, naturally excites emotions of thankful- 
ness and joy. The work done, however, was 
easy in comparison of what remains to be done. 
The difficulty of guiding the movement of the 
national mind will now 7 — There is a 
Constituent Assembly to be chosen. Who cun 
foretell what will be its predominant elements ? 
Are the leaders of the movement competent to 
give a wise impulse to the will of the sovereign 
people? Will they retain the influence they 
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How long, we ask, is this nation to | of 


one knows 


A | tend that such men are at 


| of the trust. 


ther, even when s 


institutions, and try done with a 
republic, pure and simple? The discussion and 


decision of such questions as these, will need, 

if they are tobe conducted III. 

successful result, much disinte patriotism, 

ponent insight, and invincible good-temper. 
t may be that Spain can 

the occasion. But it would 


country, or, at any rate, that they have given 
2 to the public of their statesmanlike capa- 
ci | 


Much faith is placed in General Prim, the 
Garibaldi, it is said, of the Iberian Peninsula. 
We earnestly hope he will show himself worthy 
ä e is not without some expe- 
rience, and he has the mite of attaching to 
himself those with whom he is brought into 
contact. But it should be an administrative 
talent of the rarest capacity which has to cope 
with the emergencies of the present political 
situation of Spain. Prim, it is stated, is a 
member of the Provisional Government at 
Madrid, and will no doubt contribute largely to 
the maintenance of authority and order. 
Whether he is endowed with foresight we are 
not aware—but we trust some arrangement for 
the immediate importation of grain into the 
country will prove that he is alive to its 
material as well as its political wants. 
We shall augur more favourably of the resolu- 
tion as soon as we see it intent, even before 
excitement has wholly subsided, upon averting 
the physical miseries which now threaten the 
nation. That would argue a sobriety of judg. 
ment from which hopeful inferences might 
reasonably be drawn. It would also be a stroke 
of good policy, for it would prove to the pea- 
santry, ignorant as they have the reputation of 
being, that the absence of the Queen does not 
consign them, at least, to administrative neglect. 


The attitude which the country has assumed 
within the last few days tends to awaken expec- 
tation that it will use to some good purpose the 
opportunity now before it. Still, it is far too 
soon to leap to the conclusion that Spain has 
achieved constitutional liberty. She wit- 
nessed many vicissitudes, and will witness many 
more—but we trust she will be spared the 
humiliation of being brought to consent to a 
restoration of the Bourbons. 


THE BOROUGH ELECTIONS. 


Tue English and Welsh boroughs may be 
said to constitute on either side the main army 
in the approaching electoral campaign. An 
analysis of the opposing forces, though it may 
not enable us to predict with any accuracy the 
issue of the conflict, will give a tolerably exact 
idea of their relative strength and peculiarities. 
Omitting the Universities—in one only of which, 
London, are there any signs of political strife— 
there are 301 English and Welsh borough seats. 
In sixty-two of these the Liberal candidates 
are not at present opposed, and seventeen seats 
are in the undisturbed possession of the Tories ; 
making a total of.seventy-nine. There are 
besides thirteen constituencies returning twenty- 
one members, in which Liberals are opposing 
Liberals without the intervention, thus far, of the 
Tories. A week or two ago there were also three 
boroughs in which the supporters of 
Disraeli were contending with each other for a 
single seat. But Liberal candidates have put 
up for Leominster, Devizes, and Cirencester. 
We can thus account for 101 seats in which 
there is no party contest, making one-third of 
the borough representation of England and 

ales. 


The remaining two-thirds, or two hundred 
seats, will, it seems, be more or less fiercely 
contested. As may be sup the Liberals, 
believing that a rate-paying household franchise 
is highly favourable to the party of progress, 
are ready to take full advantage of their oppor 
tunities. They are preparing for a struggle to 
wrest fifty-nine borough seats from their oppo- 
nents. At Blackburn, Cambridge, Dover, an 
Preston, they will attempt to oust the two 
sitting Conservative members. Liverpool has 
returned two Conservatives, and has received an 


saga 
there | en to secure one seat, or the second seat :— 
Abingdon. 


Mr. | views, are fighting for the single seat. 


they oppose either the single 
ive, or think themselves strong 


Rie. 


H 
Hereford. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives have not 
been slow to accept the challenge of their oppo- 


nents. They have the assurance to make a dash 
at three of the four seats for the City of London, 
though hardly expecting, we should think, to 
obtain more one. The attack upon the two 
seats for Salford is scarcely less desperate, if 
— 4 3,0 1 r 

en they propose, ible, to oust their 
o none f fois Doversort: Falmouth, Hull, 

aidstone, Oldham, and Stockport, each of 
these boroughs returning two members. At 
Leeds and Manchester they p e to contest 
two of the three seats secured to those oon ; 
stituencies. The Conservatives further chal- 
lenge the Liberals in the following boroughs by 
trying for the single seat, or one oat of two :— 


1 Pembroke. 
Bury, Lancashire. Plymouth. 
Cardiff. Poole. 
Carnarvon. Portsmonth. 
Chatham. Radnor, 
8 — 4 . 
udley. rborough. 
Horsham, Stroud. 
Hythe. Taunton. 
King’s Lynn. Tower Hamlets. 
Knaresborough. Wakefield. 
Lambeth. Wallingford. 
Lewes. arebam. 
Malmesbury Warwick. 
Maryle Westminster 
Nottingham Whitby. 
Wigan. 


It is in connection with these 108 seats— 
59 contested by Liberals, and 49 by Conser- 
vatives —that the fiercest conflict during 
the election will take place. The former 
enjoy all the advantages that can be ex- 

cted from enlarged constituencies and the 
strength of public opinion in favour of their 

rinciples; the latter have to à great extent 
— pecuniary resources, and less tendency 
to internal divisions. Scotland, as we have seen, 
promises to send up to Westminster a majority 
of Liberals almost equal to that which Mr. 
Gladstone has nominally commanded during the 
last few Sessions, but the magnitude of the 
Liberal leader’s majority will materially depend 
upon the issue of the contested elections in the 
constituencies referred to. : 

There is another class of boroughs in which 
the truce, or compromise, between the two 
parties is ended, and each is striving for the 
whole representation. These are Barnstaple, 
Bath, Bedford, Bolton, Boston, Colchester, 
Exeter, Hastings, Hereford; Sandwich, South- 
ampton, and Wigan. All these constituencies 
return two members, and in each case there 
are four candidates. The result of these con- 
tests will fairly test the working of household 
suffrage. In four widowed boroughs, which have 
been remorselessly deprived of one representa- 
tive by the expiring Parliament, the two 
sitting members, or candidates of op . ite 

ese 
are Buckingham, Chichester, Dorchester, 
Guildford, Lichfield, Maldon, Newport, Isle of 
4 65 and Windsor. To these may be added 
Bridport, which returned two Liberals; and 
Tewkesbury, represented by two Conservatives 
—both these towns also losing a seat. 

It is worthy of note that one only of the new 
English 2 — 1. —will enter 
upon the quiet ion of its electoral privi- 
leges. At Hackney and Dewsbury, though 
there are to be contests, no Conservative has 
put in an —— or at least is likely to 
succeed. But at Burnley, Chelsea, Gravesend, 
Hartlepool, Staleybridge, Stockton, and Wed- 
nesbury, the claims of the Liberals to the repre- 


d | sentation will be challenged by their opponents. 


It may be useful to summarise the results of 
this — tes of the present condition of the 
boroughs of England and Wales in prospect of 
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a election, omitting the “unicorn” con- 
es 


Uncontested Seats (Liberals, 62; Conser- 
var, ))) „ „„ 4 
Contested by Liberals only ... ... . 21 

Do, Conservatives oni. 9 
Boroughs with two Conservative mem- 
bers contested by Liberals 8 


Boroughs in w single Conservativ 
seats are contested * „ 

Liberal Seats for London contested by 
Conservatives 3 


Seats for ö rhs returning two ‘Libe- 
rals, contested by Conservatives... ... 14 
Single Liberal Seats contested by Con- 
— ge * oe 2 whee 0 
Boro returning one o party, 
where there are two candidates on each 
117; es Sa 
— deprived of one member for 
which Liberals and Conservatives are 
76 Am „ „ 10 


Foreign und Colonial. 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION . 


In our last number we were able to state that on 
the receipt of news of the defeat of the Marquis de 
Novaliches (General Pavia) in Andalusia, a peaceful 
revolution took place at Madrid (on the 29th) to which 
Marshal Concha yielded, and resigned the supreme 
power into the hands of a provisional Junta. The 
Marquis subsequently died of the wounds he received 
on that occasion, Madrid has since been en féie, but 
perfect order and good humour have prevailed, 
though every vestige of the royal insignia has been 
removed. The Provisional Junta at once unani- 
mously rejected the plan of a Republican form of 
Government. The Madrid Junta comprises fourteen 
Progressistas, nine Unionists, and seven Democrats. 
The Democrats are led by Senor Escalante, a very 
dangerous man. A National Guard has been 
organised under his auspices, and the form of 
Government is to be decided by a constituent 
Oortes elected by universal suffrage. On Wednesday 
the Provisional Government published a proclama- 
tion pronouncing the deposition of Queen Isabella, 
and proclaiming the sovereignty of the people, It 
concludes with the words, “Down with the 
Bourbons ! ! 

On Saturday the army and the National Guard, 
under the command of General Ros d’Olano, defiled 
before the members of the Junta. Immense enthu- 
siasm prevailed, and the houses in the city were 
decorated with flags. The National Guard carried 
banners bearing the inscriptions, ‘‘ Down with the 
Bourbons!” Long live the sovereignty of the 


peoples!” Long live religious liberty and free 


education! The Junta received a deputation of 
students upon the steps of the House of Congress. 
The troops obdered frantically as they passed, 
Marshal Serrano was received on his arrival on the 
same day at the railway-station by the members of 
the Provisional Junta, and popular deputations. He 
made his entry on horseback, accompanied by seven 
Generals, and great enthusinsm was manifested, the 
cortége being compelled to proceed at a walking pace 
on account of the crowd. The windows were 
crowded by ladies waving their handkerchiefs. 
Marshal Serrano afterwards came out upon the 
balcony of the Ministry of the Interior, and made a 
speech, in which he stated that he had sent two 
telegrams to General Espartero placing himself, to- 
gether with Prim gnd the other Generals, at his 
disposal, It is said, however, that Espartero has 
telegraphed to Marshal Serrano, congratulating him 
upon the triumph of the revolution and thanking 
him for his offer, but not alluding to any intention 
of coming to Madrid. 


The ae lla ay of Monday annoances that 
Marshal has been authorised by the Junta 


to exercise supreme power, and to ta 
to act until the meeting of the tuent As- 
sembly. ‘The Marshal has announced that he ac- 
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us the revolution will continue to afford a magnificent 
which is the 


Prim, who, it will be remembered, landed at Cartha- 
—1 from Oadis, afterwards went to Barcelona. 

ut that city and the province of Catalonia was for 
in awe by General Calonge in the 


some days 
Queen’s interest. At finding it useless to 
hold out, the general fled to the French frontier. 
He has been captured and placed in custody in the 
fortress of Santona. Barcelona pronounced for the 
revolution, and the whole country has given in its 
adhesion. Oountde Cheste (General Peauela), before 
leaving for France, called upon the civic authorities 
of Vittoria, and declared to them that he had 
finished playing the part of a servant of the Queen. 


The revolution in Madrid took on Tuesday. 
Next day the Queen Isabella, and her family and 
Court, thought it 11 to leave the country. In 
the her Majesty reached Biarritz by special 
train from San Sebastian. The Emperor, the Em- 
and the Imperial Prince, surrounded by the 
members of the Imperial household,“ says the Moni- 
teur, “awaited the arrival of the Queen at the rail- 
a pr After — interview, pene was marked 
y such expressions of sympathy as misfortune never 
fails to the train proceeded to Pau, where 
the Queen intends to take up her residence for some 
time at the Castle, which the Emperor has placed at 
228 of her Majesty.“ The Queen had Senor 
and Father Claret on either side of her. The 
interview lasted only five minutes. The Queen, in 
order not to embarrass the policy of the Emperor, 
wished to go to the Grand Hotel at Pau, but his 
my oy insisted that she should accept the chateau 
of ancestors. Her Majesty has received an in- 


vitation from the Pope, aon it is thought, take | defian 


up her residence at Rome. She took with her the 

wn jewels, great quantities of valuables, and five 
thousand From Pau the ex-Queen has 
launched a violent protest. Her Majesty says that a 
conspiracy wuperaiteled in European history has 
— her country into all the horrors of anarchy. 

o army andj navy havo trampled on their oaths; 
the cry of the re raised in Oadiz Bay, has been 
the forerunner of a storm which imperils religion, 
legiti , the honour, and the independence of 
Spain. That authority can be suppressed by brute 
f or by deluded soldiers, is an insane 4 
Public will soon shake off its torpor, and show 
that the eclipse of reason and honour cannot last 
long. The Queen, meanwhile, has taken refuge in 


the State of an a ally, but wishes to transmit 
unim her ts to her son. She protests be- Q 
fore and mankind that the force to which she 


yields cannot invalidate, lessen, or compromise those 
ra They cannot be affected by “the presence 

rey hye fury.“ The protest contains much 
more of the same sort. With respect to this protest, 
the Etendard says: — The expressions of an illus- 
trious personage relative to Spanish affairs were 
simply a form. The only ally that we can have is 
the ‘Spanish o itself, represented by the Govern- 
ment which it may establish.“ The Etendard — — 
that Queen Isabella does not imagine the hospitality 
given her by France can serve to conceal projects 
or acts contrary to the entire and absolute 
neutrality which the Imperial Government has 
imposed upon itself with regard to affairs 
in Spain. The 1 was treated with 

t contempt at Madrid, and it was 
flecided to print it and circulate it throughout the 
country. It is said that the Infante Don Sebastian 
advised the Queen to continue to resist the revolution by 
force of arma, but the Basque provinces, when appealed 
to, refused both men and money. Queen Christina 
(Isabella’s) mother, who was at Gigon, has been con- 
veyed in a French government steamer to the French 


The special correspondent of the Zimes at Madrid 
has sent a number of interesting letters, which throw 
much light on the course of events. Writing on 
Tuesday last—the day of the revolution, “the 
glorious 29th — he says :— 


At the very moment I am writing all windows have 
been hung with festive cloths of every variety of hues. 
The cries, “ Viwa Prim/” “ Vive la Revolucion! ” 
are heard on all sides. I am told that Concha has given 
orders to the — 11 up all resistance; that he 
has delivered up the Government toa Provisional Junta 
at the head of which are the advocate Ribera, editor of 
the Iberia, and Don José de Olozaga, brother of Don 


Salustian de Olozaga, the patriot and statesman of 


Concha will quit Madrid with 


Three o clock, Post Time. 
_ Ihave been out into the streets, and made my way 
into the Puerto del Sol. The whole population is out 
with wild joy in every countenance. The scene has | 
if by magic. I saw no window that had not its festive 
decorations. Crowds of men, armed and unarmed, with 
flags at their head, are parading the streets. The very 
priests are setting up their most joyous from 

an | steeple. From every tobacco shop, from eve 

2 office the Queen's arms are torn down, an 
pled in the dust. Her bust, her portraits, her 
name, and those of the Princess and the rest of the 
family are laid hold of wherever they are to be found, 
and su to every ignominious 113 The 
Puerto del Sol is one mass of people. The Palacio de 
la Gobernacien 94 and General Command) 
— been invaded by the mob. The doors are closed, 


t the people climb up, crawl up, and break in at 
every window. The Novedades, a Progressista paper, 
is being hawked about, and it contains the new 
charter of the country, stipulating for freedom of con- 
d worship as the most sacred of popular 
liberties. The destinies of the country are referred to 


the vote of the National Assembly, but the Pro 


have evidently the upper hand. he tburst 
— 2 — — 
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choice inevitably lies now between a fo 
Washes tak er ove tien n is 


Italian, or German extraction, will 
1 ‘the best of republics.’ ” 
riting on Friday, the same writer says that the 
ug of Bourbon dan | has fallen from every tower 
and bastion in Spain. He accounts for Serrano’s 
delay in reaching Madrid by the necessity of his 
resence at the scene of the late encounter at the 
ridge of Alcolea, to smooth the smart of the beaten 
royal soldiers. The casualties on both sides were 
severe—over 1,000. But with the exception of the 
soldiery of Novaliches, the army in general had fra- 
ternised with the ogg age readiness as 
the navy. The difficulties as to future govern- 
ment excited serious apprehension—no one knowi 
where to look fora new soverei But whatever 
difficulties beset the path of Spanish politicians in 
the reconstruction of their State, there seemed every 
probability that they would come to decisive measures 
with respect to their Church— 


avowed than un Renn 
ened in 


— put forward in defence of Father Olaret, the 


and never meddled with politics.” Surely, stupid as he 
— said to have been, he had in his hands the keys 


„ and disavowed at Rome the policy to 
O’Donnell had in her name bound himself at Florence. 
Father Claret was no politician, forsooth; neither were 
the Archbishops of Toledo and Burgos, nor any of the 
other lates for whose ion from office the 


Madrid press is now alread i 
i — — up with the abject 


ruled rather from Rome than Madrid. Whatever issue 
all other questions may have, there is no doubt that in 
this country, as in Italy, the priesthood will have to go 
pry ot very hard fight for existence; and if it turn 
out they are not only worsted, but also e in 
the struggle, it will be well to remember that little was 
the mercy and forbearance they ever showed to their 
adversaries, and that the inefficiency of the measures 
adopted against them on former occasions has estab- 
lished the necessity for more stringent provisions at the 
present opportunity. 

No one could give any tidings of Sor Patrocinio, 
the bleeding Nun. The Pope’s Nuncio also was no- 
where to be seen. In connection with this subject 
the Record publishes the following letter from José 
Alhama, giving an interesting account of his inter- 
view with General Prim on the question of religious 


liberty :— 
Gibraltar, 4 26, 1868. 

My Dear Sir,—Although I have not had the plea · 
sure of hearing from you in reply to my recent letters, 
I take the liberty of troubling you with a final adieu 
from this foreign land. . . . The recent revolution 
is about to introduce into our country all liberal improve- 
ments; and, amongst them om of religion. 
General Prim himeelf informed me of this on the ard 
of hag Boge oy when . the peer Al of — 
wi in the neig ring oi “5 — e 
told me, and these are his very words :—‘ You can leave 
immediately for Granada, with the Bible under your 
arm. Henceforth li will be a reality, and every 
A ad free to worship God in the way he thinks 


Believe me, yours with sincere affection, 
JosE ALHAMA, 

The Times correspondent says that Serrano is 
not “the man of the situation,” and the absence of 
Prim,jOlozaga, and the natural leaders of the nation 
was greatly to be regretted. In the meanwhile the 
election of local juntas was going on throughout the 
country. When these were installed, each of them 
was to send two members to a Central Junta, to 
which the capital was to contribute three members. 
The Central Junta would then proceed to the appoint- 
ment of the Provisional Government, to consist of 
seven members. Of these two were to be chosen 


out of the „ parte, tne et 12 — 
gressistas, and two out of the 

besides to bea president, to which office, as we learn by 
telegraph, Serrano had been chosen. The writer 
calls attention to one of the dangers of the future. 
Among the political prisoners rescued during the 
revolution was Amable Escalante, an officer of the 
army, who, when rescued, was dubbed a lieutenant- 
colonel by the mob which rescued him. Escalante 
forced himself on the Junta, and was the means of 
‘placing 60,000 stand of arms in the hands of the 


sie kien 
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rabble of Madrid. How the populace could be dis- 
armed and Escalante put down had become a ser 
question. Between him and Prim there is said 
irreconcileable enmity, and the hope was that Prim's 
popularity might still be 80 4 as to wean the 
multitude from their new idol, and bring them to 
witness its downfall without repining. There was a 
general exodus from Madrid, not only of persons 
either attached to or compromised with the fallen 
Government, but also simply of nervous people, 
whose fears were neither to be reasoned with nor 
explained. Well-dressed persons constitute a woe- 
ful minority in the streets of Madrid. 

The Count de Montemolin is said to have aban- 
doned the project of going to Madrid on finding at 
= frontier that very few people [felt any interest in 

im. 


FRANCE. 

The revolution in Spain a to have produced 
a wholesome effect in France. All talk about war 
has subsided, and there is said to be a real intention 
of reducing the army. France can no longer reckon 
on Spanish auxiliaries, or pit Madrid against Florence. 
It is remarked at-Paris that there has been a rise on 
all the Stock Exchanges in Europe since the Spanish 
revolution broke out—a result which the pacific as- 
surances of the French Emperor failed to produce. 
M. Alfred Assollant, writing in the Gawlois, says 
that, if Count Bismarck has stirred up the revolution 
in Spain, he has done good service to France, for it 
is impossible that what has happened across the 
Pyrenees should not suggest to Napoleon III. some 
wholesome reflections. ‘ When a man sees his neigh- 
bour’s chimney catch fire he sweeps his own.“ 

M. de Girardin thinks the Spaniards do not know 
what they want, and he therefore suggests the fol- 
lowing plan for arranging the difficulty—the King of 
the Belgians to be created King of Spain, France to 
take Belgium, Prussia to annex Saxony, and the 
Rhenish provinces to be handed over in a neutralised 
state to King John! 

A rumour was current in Paris on Sunday to the 
effect that the Emperor, on his return from Biarritz, 
proposes to convoke an extraordinary session of the 
Senate, to submit the project of a Senatus Consultum 
of great importance. The rumour states that the 
Emperor desires to associate with him the Prince 
Imperial in the Government of France. The Con- 
stitutionnel says the rumours are not entitled to 
any credence. 

The Constitutionnel also gives a denial to the 
report of negotiations having been conducted for the 
conclusion of a treaty for a commercial and military 
union between France and Holland. It declares that 
there is no foundation whatever for this rumour. 

The funeral of Count Walewski took place in Paris 
on Saturday, in presence of an immense concourse of 
people, and many distinguished representatives of the 

ending European nations. 


DENMARK. 

The Danish Diet was opened on Monday by the 
King in person. His Majesty announced the birth 
of an heir to the throne of Greece, and the betrothal 
of the Crown Prince to the Princess of Sweden. He 
continued by referring to the failure of the negotia- 
tions relating to North Schleswig, but expressed the 
hope thut Prussia would ultimately concede the just 
demands of Denmark. In conclusion, his Majesty 
congratulated the Diet on the general proeperity of 
the country. 


AMERICA. 

There is disquieting news from the South. In a 
riot at New Orleans a negro was killed, and several 
whites and negroes were wounded. Mr. Mason, the 
registration officer, and several negroes are rted 
to have been murdered by Ku-Klux-Klan in Sultan 
county of Arkansas. A band of twenty armed negro 
marauders have been arrested in Columbia, South 
Carolina. The Alabams Legislature have appointed 
a committee to visit the President to present a 
memorial asking the aid of the national troops to 
pas in that State. At a recent riot in 

amilla, Georgia, Pierce, the Republican candidate 
to Congress, and Murphy, the presidential elector, 
were wounded. | 

Colonel Forsyth, with fifty men, was surrounded by 
700 Indians on an island at the head of the Repub- 
lican River, and was badly beaten. The greater 
number of his men were, it is believed, captured and 
scalped. Colonel Forsyth and three other officers 
were killed. One hundred men with provisions have 
been despatched from Fort Wallace to the rescue of 
the survivors, who were destitute of everything. 

The Canadian Parliament is further prorogued 
until the 29th of October. The Nova Scotia Assembl 
have passed a bill providing that the Militia should 
not serve outside the province without the consent 
of the local authorities, and have also passed a reso- 
lution authorising the Government to borrow half a 
million of dollars for unforeseen purposes. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Paraguayan war has not been terminated by 
the fall of Humaita, and it is evidently a struggle as 
to which of the belligerents can hold out the longest 
ilian Minister of Finance has been autho- 
ke a further issue of 40,000,000 dols. in 
paper money to meet the demands caused by the war, 
the expenses of which exceed the ordinary revenue 
by six million dollars monthly. The effect of this has 
been to * at Rio, and business for the 
moment completely suspended. As some 
compensation, it is stated an army of 28,000 


men had left Humaits for Pilar, which is expected to 


be the basis of operations against the lines of Tebi- 
quary; but, on the other hand, it is feared that Lopez 
will withdraw to the “impregnable position” of 
Cerro Leone, forty miles from Villa Roca, and thus 
prolong the campaign indefinitely, if the Paraguayans 
remain 8 t. : 


INDIA. 


A cable telegram from Bombay, dated Monday, 
says:— The expedition under the command of 
Major-General Wilde, sent out against the Huzara 
rebels, advanced on the 3rd inst. beyond Oghee. The 
enemy held the heights above Koodgullee, but in 
weak numbers, and were driven off. The troops will 
continue their advance movement to-morrow.’ 

The Indian eee are furious at the announce- 
ment of Lord Mayo’s appointment. The Bombay 
Gazette say8:— 

We make bold to assert that Lord Mayo was not, in 
any proper sense, selected at all. He obtained the high 
post made over to him by sheer importunity. If he 
demanded a reward for his long services to the party it 
was not possible to refuse him, and as he could not 
obtain one ——— another higher and 
more arduous fell into his lap. Lord Mayo, though not 
a sordid man, had set his upon a great office of 
State which would pay; he would have been contented 
with a governorship less lucrative, but the splendid 
prize of Indian Viceroyalty was the alternative de- 
manded. Now, throughout this transaction, Mr. Dis- 
racli has been animated by no motive higher than that 
of satisfying the 1 1 personal claims of a partisan. 
To party purposes he has sacrificed the interests of 
India, and his whole career shows that to party—nay, 
personal—objects he would sacrifice anything the law 
might happen to permit. In short, the appointment of 
Lord Mayo can —4 be fitly desoribed by a vulgar phrase 
—it is a job; and it is by jobbery and corruption that 
empires are lost and States are ruined. 

The Nimes of India has the following remarks :— 


Setting aside for a moment the dangers likely to arise 
from incompetence, there is in this mere fact of Lord 
Mayo being chiefly known as a thorough thick-and-thin 
partisan a sufficient reason against his eligibility. A 
Governor-Generaljshould, as a public character, be far 
removed from all ey connections at home; and the 
stronger his ties at home the weaker will be his position 
in India. It cannot be but that, sooner or later, a mere 
partisan will come into collision with the supreme power 
at home, and we may fancy the confusion that would 
arise with such a downright statesman as Mr. Bright in 
the India House and the Irish earl at Calcutta. Where 
a man has already made for himself a certain position as 
a statesman the case is different; and a —— like 
Sir Stafford Northcote would, by virtue of his experience 
and reputation, command the respect, and probably 
secure the cordial co-operation, of political adversaries. 
It seems to be a final rule of Parliament that India 
should be disallowed as a field of party warfare, and the 
forced resignation of Lord Ellenborough, after his attack 
on Lord Canning, is a warning to those who would treat 
it as such. But in a case where the choice is made, 
without hardly a shred of disguise, from mere party con- 
siderations, the position of the Viceroy would necessarily 
be one of extreme difficulty, and the natural antagonism 
of political foes would, with a certain amount of justice, 
be allowed freer play; and the disastrous consequences 
of such antagonism to the welfare of India may be easily 
foreseen. We cannot but hope, therefore, that the an- 
tagonism of the Opposition may develop itself directl4 
they come into power in one bold stroke of enmity, 
rather than in prolonged obstructiveness. There must 
be very few Conservatives who could honestly say that 
we | think Lord Mayo at Calcutta the right man in the 
right place,” and a Liberal Ministry would be perfectly 
justified in recalling him, provided they can find among 
their ranks a better man. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The new Maltaand Alexandria cable was successfully 
completed on Sunday afternoon. 

e Emperor of Austria has accepted the resigna- 
tion tendered by Count Goluchowski, Governor of 
Galicia. 

Count Bismarck will resume his functions before 
the return of the King from Baden-Baden, which is 
to occur on the 21st inst. 

The disturbances at Galatz, caused by an attack 
on the Jews whilst in the synagogue, have been 
put down, and it is stated that order has been re- 
stored. 

The Duke de Persigny—now Count Walewski is 
no more—remains almost the only person amongst 
those who immediately surrounded the Emperor 
Napoleon during the early period of his reign. 

dates of the beginning and end of the reign 
of Isabella II. form a singular coincidence. She was 
proclaimed Queen on the 29th September, 1833, and 
was dethroned on the 29th September, 1868. 

The Empress of Russia has arrived at Milan, 
having been Obliged to leave Cernobbio, owing to 
inundations of the banks of Lake @mo. The King 


y | has placed the Royal palace at the disposal of her 


8 * 

4 Courrier Medical announces that the Emperor 

of Russia bas issued a ukase which prohibits the 
ractice of homeopathy in any part of the Russian 
mpire, under pain of a fine of 200 roubles and two 

years’ transportation to Siberia. 

The Supreme King of Siam, a very observant 
astronomer, with a collection of scientific instrumente 
that would do honour to any Euro rye y “eng 
left his capital for Wai-wau, in the Gulf of Siam, 
to direct the observations of the total eclipse of the 
sun. 

Dr. Wyville Thompson and Dr. William Carpen- 
ter have made a — deep dredging expedition 
= the Gulf Stream of the North Ses, undertaken at 

request of the Royal Society 
a large number of most interesting novelties, some 
at the depth of 400 and 600 fathoms. 


Nova Scorta.—The 
the New York Times writes :—“ It is 


Halifax of 
ir. 
the Union 


urrently 

defection of another prominent It is said 
that the recent visit of the Ministry has 
been more successful than was generally supposed.” 
7 — N. THE an nay gfe Matterhorn 

ascended on 3 by an En tle- 
man, with two ＋ 4 from — They Started 
from Zermatt at 930 a.m. on mber 2, and 
reached the sleeping quarters at 4°30 the same even- 
ing. The next morning the hut was left at 4°80, and 
the summit reached at 7°15. The descent occupied 
much more time than the ascent. The hut was 
reached at 1°45 p.m., and Zermatt the same evening 
at six o'clock. . 

THE ABSORPTION OF PoLaND.—The Emperor of 
Russia, while at Warsaw, signed a ukase dissolving 
the Government Commission which rmed the 
functions of Ministry of Justice in — The 
duties of that department will henceforth be carried 
on by the Ministry of Justice in St. Petersburg. 
The Polish provinces on the right bank of the 
Vistula are to be 1 with the neighbouring 
Russian provinces, and the Polish provinces on the 
left bank are to be united under the title of the 
Government of the Vistula. 

ENCYCLICAL ro THE Bisnops or THe Cxaurcu or 
Enotanp.—The Pope will shortly promulgate an- 
other 1 ad to the bishops of the 
Church of England and other Protestant communions, 
inviting them to attend the (cumenical Council, on 
December 8, 1869. Thia document, it is said, will 
be more lengthy than that despatched to the schis- 
matic bishops of the East, and will dwell on the 
importance of Christians of all persuasions meeting 
together to discuss amicably their religious differences 
and endeavour to come into accord. 

Tas Empress Cuartortz.—The Liberté says it 
has received sad details respecting the Empress 
Charlotte. The unhappy princess has had a relapse, 
and she is again ysed by the fear of being 
poisoned. She flies from everybody. For whole 
days she remains sitting in a corner of her room 
without motion; but when anyone approaches her 
she has a paroxysm, she runs away eagerly to save 
herself, aud calls with a loud voice for help. Not 
only her mental but her bodily condition is seriously 
changed, and gives rise to grave apprehensions. 

MrEx100.—Private accounts from good sources with 
regard to the actual condition of Mexico are less un- 
favourable than moat of the reports recently current. 
Advices received yesterday, vid the United States, 
dated the 28th of August, from the City of Mexico, 
say :—‘The country is perfectly quiet, as the Go- 
vernment troops completely scattered the few ‘re- 
voltosos’ in the province of Puebla.” They also 
mention the fact that the Mezican Government had 
recommended payment of the subsidies which it has 
undertaken to make to the Mexican Railway Com- 
pany. 

Quzen Isapetta’s Favourtrs.—M. Adrian Marx 
relates in the Figaro how he had the fortune of 
travelling with M. Marfori, who in tly denied 
that Queen Isabella refused to return to Madrid 
without him. Marfori attributed the revolution to 
exterior causes and to her Majesty's nature. 
The intendant, it seems, is a man of middle height, 
and resembles with his pear- head those cari- 


catures of Louis Philippe so common here in 1848; 
he wears . through which flash a pair of 
black Castili es; he is bald, and has a thin nose, 


wide open nostrils, short legs, and small feet; there is 
the portrait of the noble gentleman at full length. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOOIATION, 


The twentieth annual meeting of the members of this 
association commenced on Wednesday at Birmingham, 
in the Exchange Assembly-room, ere are four de- 

ents, comprised under the following heads :—1. 
urisprudence and Amendment of the Law; 2. 
Education; 3. Health; 4. Economy and Trade. 
And these are again divided into sections. Every 
morning an address is delivered to the members of 
the association, who have assembled in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house. On Wednesday Divine service was 
held in St. Phillip’s Church, and a sermon was 
. to the members of the association by the 
ishop of Worcester. In the evening the members 
and associates assembled in the Town-hall, when 

The Earl of Cannarvon, the president of the 
year, delivered an address, in which he said that of 
the many questions proposed for discussion during 
the next few days, all were matters of internal eco- 
nomy or administration; for it had always and 

y been the object of this association in its con- 
sideration of our municipal law, of our penal system, 
of education, of sanitary reforms, of trade questions, 
to look to those subjects in their relations to our 
own circumstances and wants; and if it had somo- 
times — oe field — — inquiries to foreign 
countries, it e 80 with a o purpose. 
Thus, in the J — ** two 

ve questions, w vate property at sea 
Routh ap exempt from capture during war, and 
under what circumstances ought a change of nation- 
ality to be authorised, important as they are to other 
countries, are even more important to England 
from the vastness of her commercial relations, and 


iety, and have obtained | The 
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attention to the P 
Act, the Act for the Improvement of the Dwellings 
of Artisans and Labourers, and lastly the Poor Relief 
Act. In all these and similar sanitary questions 
Parliament (said his Lordship) may do much, private 
individuals may, by precept and example and in- 
* 1 = more; but 3 —_ be 3 
own, no or permanent reforms can 
achieved where the two main conditions of health— 
air and water—those two great agents for or 
evil, our masters or our slaves, most subtle in con- 
ve n, or most powerful in sustaining 
0 life, are wanting. Nowhere, indeed, can 
@ more 2 question than that of our water 
supply be found for discussion, and nowhere has our 
been more unequal, even in the first city of 
the kingdom. In spite of the Metropolitan Water 
Act, we are painfully and gradually opening our 
eyes to the discreditable deficiencies of the water 
supply of London. Schemes of all kinds for an 
effective metropolitan water supply will next session 
come before us. The sto of the Thames, the 
conveyance of the waters of the Welsh mountains, 
the sources of the Severn, the abundant but by no 
means inexhaustible resources of our great north- 
country lakes, and lastly the as yet unknown re- 
commendations of a Royal Commission that has now 
sat for some time and whose report is anxiously 
expected. Amidst the many questions which crowd 
upon the attention of such an audience as this, the 
consideration of how and whence a water supply may 
be best obtained, may seem humble and prosaic ; but 
there is none which more closely affects the comfort 
and health and lives of men in our great towns. But 
cleanliness and sanitary precautions, though powerful 
agents to morality, are not all-powerful, and our 
artificially organised society is upheld and balanced 
by many provisions and safeguards. So long as 
human nature remains the same, the question that 
you propound for discussion, What are pe principal 
causes of crime F will always have to be ask 
it must receive different answers under different 
circumstances of national existence. But whatever 
our wish and policy, one answer, at any rate, in an 
old and rich and populous country, will, I am afraid, 
be that the bee se and criminal classes, though 
they may be reduced in number, must always exist. 
That they can, indeed, be reduced, and considerably, 
must be the hope of the moralist, the statesman, and 
the Christian; or otherwise the course of legislation 
would be even more thankless and desponding than 
it sometimes is. But you to the further 
question, whether “ Reformatory treatment should be 
extended to adults.“ In a certain sense, I answer, 
yes. Penal discipline may be, and ought to be, up 
to a certain point ; but the reformation 
of the offender is not the only consideration,—his 
punishment and the security of society are at least 
equally important. But the action of private indi- 
viduals may usefully intervene where the State is 
werless, and un associations like the 
charged Prisonert’ AH Sooisty,” wit are happily 
9 as : * w are ppi y 
now common in England, 1 influence 
toward an amendment of life. is I doubt 
whether the State can safely go. I will not readily 
believe that the on of the law with regard 
to 1 is not susceptible of some improvement; 
— the various suggestions which have been made 
r 
fess that 


more effectually with them, I must con- 
have seen none that holds out a reasonable 


to them, we may recombine them, but 


though | tary 


and, if untaught, then open to every delusion that 


falsehood can or credulity accept. Hitherto 
voluntaryism, vernment, inational, and 
consequent] ous instruction, with a certain 
amount of aid and inspection, have been the 
acce Principles of English pri education. 
8 cautiously, but looking to the circumstances 


and feeling, as well as the wants of the country, he 
hardly saw how we could altogether dispense with 
any one of these principles. We may perhaps add 

e uniform 
conversion of a voluntary into a compulsory, of a re- 
ligious into a secular system, are neither necessary, 
nor, he thought, at present desired. The concurrence 
of a permissive and a compulsory power, in which 
some persons have sought for a compromise, was open 
to obvious objections, and presents difficulties doubt- 
less, of many kinds; but extreme logical precision 
would proba 7 be required, and the State would, 
he hoped, as heretofore, in carrying out whatever 
0 8 are necessary, do as little violence as may be 
to ng agencies and forms, and, consequently, to 
the cénvictions of men. Subject, however, to certain 


voluntaryism is proved to fail, there, somehow, 
efficient education, whether in town or country, shall 
be TN nor will she, in spite of many practical 
difficulties . ise as insurmountable the objec- 
tions which are made to an extension of the princi- 
ple of the Factory (or half-time) Acts to some of the 
rural districts, Though they had proposed for dis- 
cussion the distinct question, how far compulsory 
education is desirable, and under what conditions, he 
would not enter further upon this grave subject than 
to observe that the, equally grave question of religious 
instruction—with ail its subsidiary considerations of 
the when, the how, the where, the what, the how 


much—is bly blended with it. It will be 
ultimately found impossible to consider one apart 
from the other. Referring next to technical educa- 


tion, his lordship fully recognised its importance to 
isans. For his own part he believed that the 
great race of international industry and skill is too 
close and severe to justify us in throwing away any 
chance that we can command; and though he had 
every confidence in English qualities, he doubted if 
our natural and uncultivated strength lies in those 
specialities of taste which have become Te for 
many artistic productions. Of all technical educa- 
tion—whether of the higher es of professional 
life, or of those lower paths with which the manual 
labour of the individual artisan is concerned—that 


its basis must be laid in sound principles of elemen- 


instruction; and that the later teaching is 
dependent upon the earlier. His lordship said he 
dared not there enter upon the question of State 
interference. He 4 only say that within 
certain limits to be carefully defined the State 
might, he thought, afford aid and facilities 
for such a culture as ho indicated. During 
the last year they had all read the remarkable 
evidence published by a Royal Commission, appointed 
at the instance of working men, to inquire into the 
operation of that new and important phenomenon of 
modern ; civilisation, called trades unions. That 
evidence has revealed the existence of a painfully un- 
satisfactory condition of things in some particular 
unions. It has exhibited a system of regulations at 
variance with all sound principles of trade, and, in 
some cases, as oppressive to the ablest as they seem 
unduly favourable to the least skilful artisans ; it has 
occasionally shown a lawless interference with em- 
ployers, far in excess of the limits of that legitimate 
competition which, though sometimes, perhaps, in- 
jurious to both masters and men, is yet strictly within 
the right of the latter; it has revealed the loss in- 
flicted upon the great body of the nation—the pur- 
chasers and ——— the unfortunate discord 
of employers and employed, and by the injury done 
to the powers of industrial production; and, lastly, 
it has brought to light an amount of crime and out- 
rage in particular unions, on the part of individual 
members of their executive, which has amazed and 
terrified the whole country, and which every, right- 
feeling man, be he workman or employer, will not 
hesitate utterly tocondemn. But, whilst yielding to 
none in our abhorrence of the lawless and detestable 
crimes which have been committed under the sanc- 
tion and in the supposed interests of certain unions 
he sincerely 2 that they would not confound 
the existence of trades unions with the crimes of 
which some individual members of their bodies had 
been guilty. Iflegislation on the subjectis to besound, 
pe sbi gece must recognise the fact of the existence 
of societies, and must do justice to what is fairly 
to be on both sides of this delicate question. 


this | The advocates of the trades unions claim—and their 


uestion of primary 
"an enews SG boven Wud 


He did not 


claim seemed to 32 of eee 
legislative recognition, such as will give their funds 
the same protection against fraud as is granted in 
most other cases, and will enable the society 
to sue and be sued in any proper court of 
law. Ho should be even willing to see the 
State go further, and give both to the mem- 
bers of such unions and to those individuals who de- 
sire to become members, but may now be withheld 
from jo it by the reasonable doubt whether it 
be solvent, the r by some authorised 
statistics, or by an onal official audit—of ascer- 
taining the true financial condition of the society 
which they desire to join. Fortunately we need not 
look to „* alone for solution of that labour 

uestion, Ww seem sometimes 80 le a 
; blem in our present phase of ae A one Ae 
fife. He had faith in the sister principle of 
C0-0 ion, if fairly and prudentl — by 
which he meant both the union of workmen amongst 
themselves y and principally for the sale and 


purchase of articles of consumption, and the union 
of workmen and capitalists for the purpose of indus- 


conditions, she would, he thought, require that where. 


trial partnershi He had said that the legislation 
of last session + a i y barren, but out of the 
wilderness of | tive failures two measures 
emerge, whose subject-matter is of so much interest 
to this society that it is right he should draw atten- 
tion to them. The noble lord then discussed at 
some length the ews questions relating to the 
4 of ” property, and whether the 
management of railways should be under- 

taken as in some countries by the Government. 
After some allusions to the system of coinage, he 
concluded his able address with a strong eulogium 
of Lord Brougham as the founder of the association. 
At the conclusion of the address Lord Hoventon 
moved a resolution in acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices of the late Lord Brougham, which was seconded 
by Mr. Danret, Q. O. The proceedings closed with 
a vote of thanks, moved by the Mayor, and seconded 
by Mr. KNA D, M.P., to Lord Carnarvon for his 
address. 
On Friday, Mr. Masszy delivered an able address 
on jurisprudence and the amendment of the law, in 
reference chiefly to the reorganisation of our courts, 
superior and local, the law of bankruptcy, and the 
right of married women to the uisition of pro- 
perty. Mr. Massey also touched ineidentally on the 
subject of ro, which promises soon to become the 
question of the day for all legal reformers. In the 
section of International Law, a paper was read, main- 
taining the affirmative of the question, ought 
rivate pro at sea to be exempt from capture 
uring war rd Hoveuron could not bring him- 
self to surrender the 2 of seizing private 
property in the time of war. He put the case of a 
ypothetical conflict with France, and asked how, 
with that Power seizing every opportunity to burn 
Brighton or Portsmouth, the opera 


tions of commerce 
could be tranquilly carried on. It might be difficult 
to respect the property of an enemy in such an 
event; but it could not be more so than the earl 

warriors must have found it to spare the lives of their 
foes. Natural rage has been subdued in the one 
case; why should not natural cupidity be subdued 
in the other? On this subject Mr. Exrav Bunnrrr 
made the important suggestion of a conference of 
— to meet at Brussels or the Hague. Mr. 

ERNON Harcourt was of the same opinion as Lord 
Houghton, on the oft-enunciated principle of making 
war as dear as possible to the enemy. Papers were 
also read on Education, the Repression of Crime, 
Health, and Economy and Trade. 

Saturday’s proceedings included an address by Mr. 
Hastines, the chairman of the council, on the life 
and labours of the late Lord Brougham, who for 
many years was president of the association. Lord 
ve presided in the Education department, in 
which a paper by Miss Emmy Davies was read, 
sketching a plan for establishing a college for the 
instruction of women. A fresolution pledging the 
meeting to an expression of opinion in favour of the 

roposed college was submi but afterwards with- 
wn. In the section devoted to Economy and 
Trade, the removal of fiscal impediments to commerce, 
and the pressure of taxation as affecting the develop- 
ment of trade, were amongst the subjects on which 
discussions arose. Dr. Farr was the chairman in 
the Health department, where Mr. RonkRT Rawutn- 
SON read a paper on river obstructions and pollutions 
by manufactories. 

The following were among the subjects opened 
or discussed at the meeting of the Social Science 
Association on Monday:—The “ Science of Health 
Preservation,” a paper by Dr. Rumsgy, chiefly de- 
voted to an analysis of the impurities in the elements 
and art manufactures, in which one of the speakers 
alluded to a model school or institute for technical 
education—a true college of artisans—that had been 
in existence in Edinburgh for forty-seven years. In 
a subsequent paper, the liberal provision made for 
technical education in Germany was shown by Mr. 
Duman. A novel reason for extending the benefits 
of art education to women was given by Miss Joun- 
sor, who observed that for want of artistic train- 
ing women in Paris were now being largely super- 

ed by men in the distinctly feminine employ- 
ments, such as millinery and the dressing of shop 
windows. The discussion on the repression of crime 
offered no remarkable feature. On kruptcy, Mr. 
Howereave, of the London nano — 7 
a containing many practical suggestions 
wae the — 4 of we amended law of bank- 
ruptcy, under which estates could be wound up at 
the average cost of less than 10 per cent. on the 
assets. Dr. HILL afterwards read a paper on the re- 
lation of water supply in large towns to the health 
of the inhabitants, and pronounced strongly, as does 
nearly every authority on this subject, against the 
shameful waste of sewage and poisoning of the air 
and water that takes under our present system 


of drain Dr. Hill strongly advocated a trial of 
the American tube wells (which proved so serviceable 
in Abyssinia) in those vi of our own country 
in which there was a defective water supply. 
Perhaps the most important paper of the day was 
that on the application of arbitration and concilia- 
tion to the settlement of trade disputes, by Mr. A. 
J. MuxpRLLA, of Nottingham. 


SUNDAY MORNING IN ST. PANCRAS. 

The Sunday trading at the Brill, Somera-town, 
described last week, is supplemented by a more sug- 
gestive scene. The open-air debates and discussions 
—social, religious, and political—which take place 
Sunday after Sunday under the railway arches in the 
St. Pancras-road must be witnessed to be understood. 
Daring church hours on Sanday morning from 1,500 
to 2,000 people bled there round teachers 


e were — 
of every kind, and taking part in arguments which 
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ranged from the prospects of futurity to the price of 
aed from the oppression of the poor to the bless- 
ings of temperance and the advantages of 
tion. The clergymen and other well-dressed people 
who pass by on their way to or from church, might, 
had they lingered, have obtained an insight into 
much which would have astounded as well as grieved 
them. The printed announcement from the Open- 
Air Secular Society ” that a Mrs. Harriet Law would 
lecture on the points raised by the question, “ Is the 
Bible u good book? had drawn together about a 
thousand people under the first arch, who were 
being addressed in a style and by an orator such as 
are not commonly met with in England. The atten- 
tion of the crowd, its apparent appreciation of the 
speakers points,“ its undiscriminating applause of 
fallacies and truisms, and the absence of any useful 
attempt to controvert the sweeping assertions made, 
were enough to startle an average observer from his 
propriety. Standing on the seat of an open carriage 
in which other ladies were seated, Mrs. Law ad- 
dressed her congregation. We purposely abstain 
from giving even an outline of Mrs. Law’s discourse. 
It contained nothing new. No point was raised 
which theologians and politicians have not had 
brought before them from time to time since theo- 
logy and politics were recognised, The strangest 
feature, as it seemed to us, was that these strange 
proceedings should be taking place in the heart of 
London, and that no one should be present who was 
fitted either by education, by profession, or by 
abilities, to give this female champion of secularism 
the check. Her listeners were, as a rule, orderly 
and attentive. A youth, who attempted to protest 
against the sweeping nature of some of her charges 
against the Christian religion, was promptly put 
down; and the orator wove the interruption into her 
discourse, saying, with a calm contempt which was 
very edifying, that he had probably been brought 
up in a Sunday-school, and that if what is taught in 
Sunday-schools were not bad, he would not be mis- 
behaving himself now.” 


It was easy to see that it was the unwonted idle- 
ness of the Sunday morning which had brought the 
majority of the people there. They listened first 
because they felt it to be odd and out of the way for 
a well-dressed woman to deliver her religious 
opinions from a carriage, and for their edification ; 
and secondly and chiefly because there was nothing 
more interesting going on. There were “ navvies’ 
from the Midland line approaching completion, in the 
canvas and fustian of every-day wear, but with clean 
shirts or smocks, and boots carefully blacked ; 
artisans from the narrow streets near; coster- 
mongers who had completed their morning’s trade, 
and whose empty barrows were reared by the oppo- 
site wall; and a fair sprinkling of men whose bear- 
ing and demeanour showed them to belong to what 
is affectedly termed the lower middle class. With 
the exception of the last-named, who had probably 
been passing down the road casually, and been 


attracted by Mrs. Law’s energy and the novelty of 


the scene, those present were of the precise class to 
be seen filling the roadway and pavements of Chapel- 
street hard by. To stare in at the bird-shops, to 
compare the merits of the various occupants of the 
sixpenny, sevenpenny, and eightpenny cages piled 
one on the other, and eagerly offered for sale, to 
stand at street-corners smoking, or to sit upon 
railings to gossip upon the week’s work, and to 
comment upon the tyranny of a ganger, or the 
nefarious rules of the sweater they serve; to talk 
over the price of shellfish, or the demand for 
cheap jewellery as compared with that for gaudy 
pictures for the house, are not elevating oooupations, 
but they are, after all, not very dissimilar to the 
sort of Sunday gossip which goes on in other walks 
of life. People talk of what interests them most, 
and a careful analysis of the crowds at the great 
Sunday trading places has convinced us that a vast 
proportion of those present are not there to buy or 
to sell, but simply for the amusement to be derived 
from the bustle and activity, for the sake of exchang- 
ing gossip with their neighbours and friends, and, 
above all, to change the scene from the cramped and 
squalid dwelling and sleeping-room in which the 
Sunday’s dinner is being cooked at home. Such a 
crowd is ripe for any teacher who has the art of 
putting forth his doctrine attractively. Anything 
which will rouse the sympathies or touch a chord 
of human interest is acceptable. The temperance 
advocates had a larger circle of hearers than on the 
previous Sunday, and the middle-aged working man 
who told of the increased comforts his abstinence 
had given him, as well as the more professional 
spokesman who chaffed “the old soakers” among 
the crowd with a humour which was rough, ready, 
and well suited to the audience, kept some 
hundreds of people round their temporary plat- 
form. When the intense evils, physical and 
moral, certain to ensue from an indulgence in 
stimulants were being dwelt upon, almost with a 
relish, by one lecturer, a hawker of walnuts inter- 
posed with, “It’s true enough, master, I don’t 
doubt, but if I could get a pint just now, 
I'd chance it!“ to the intense delight of those stand- 
ing near. A little further on the advocate of the 
scheme for founding a colony of working men in the 
Nebraska territory read from a printed paper “the 
principles and plan proposed to obtain the great 
advantages of mutualism when applied to emigration 
and colonisation”; and answered the questions put 
to him on all sides, Three preachers were expound. 
ing to as many small sets of hearers ; and an apostle 
of vegetarianism r* to an inoredulous aud 
sooffing little knot there was “ more atrength 


tions. It is pointed out that the prevention of this 
disgrace the 


in bread than in meat, and that a man could do more 


little rice when he wanted a treat, than if he al 
had as many chops and steaks as he could eat.” It 
was curious, moreover, to note how each group of 
listeners threw off little groups, in which a discussion 
was started, and w formed another centre of 
independent life, like a severed polypus, In no case 
was a fluent man or woman at a loss for hearers. 
The handbills handed round headed “The General 
Election and the Sanday Question,” and signed “ R. 
M. Morrell, Hon, Sec., gave rise to an animated 
disoussion between an elderly man with a strong | 
Scotch accent and a man who described himself as a 
working watchmaker, and who read these words 
from the bill with strong approval :— Under the 
system we desire to have established, we should see 
the parents with their offspring profitably employ- 
ing a portion of that secured from work, which 
is now so commonly a day of ennui, and the Sunday 
would become the joy of the week, Know 
would be received and imparted, and a taste for the 
beautiful in nature be implanted in all.“ And these 
men went fairly through the arguments for and 
against the opening museums and galleries on Sun- 
day, and of course left off each unconvinced. But 
none of these debates drew together such a crowd 
as stood round Mrs. Law. They numbered their 
listeners by tens and hundreds, while she had never 
less than a thousand people hanging on her words, 
and from time to time cheering her to the echo.— 
Daily News. 


Crimes und Casunlties. 


An accident on the London and North-Western 
Railway took place on Wednesday at Birdingbury, 
near Rugby. An engine and one or two carriages 
of a train left the rails. Two persons were killed 
and five were injured. An inquest has been opened 
and adjourned. ' 

On Thursday night the continental goods train on 
the South-Eastern line met with an accident near 
Penshurst, which resulted in a number of trucks 
being thrown off the permanent way, a considerable 
delay to the down mail, and the blocking up of the 
line for a few hours. 

The“ butchers’ train” was returning to Sheffield 
from Wakefield on Wednesday, and while stopping at 
Darfield station, a goods train suddenly emerged 
from the tunnel and ran into the end of that part of 
the cattle-train to which the passenger carriages 
were attached, The were thrown forward 
from their seats with great violence, and some of 
them sustained severe contusions, while all were 
more or less fearfally shaken by the concussion. 

Another railway accident has occurred on the 
Leamington line. The train which left Coventry for 
Leamington at 8.40 on Sunday afternoon had reached 
a point about 200 yards from the junotion with the 
main line when the engine ran off the rails, takin 
with it the tender. The engine sank into the 
up to the buffers. None of the passenger 
went off, but the passengers were severely shaken, 
and several slightly injured. The driver, named 
Jay, was hurt, though it is hoped not seriously. The 
traffic was stopped, and the passengers had to go 
— by Rugby. The cause of the accident is not 

nown. 

A distressing accident is reported from South- 
ampton. As a mail-steamer was coming up the 
Channel a pilot boat attempted to oross her bows. 
The boat was caught by the paddle-wheel and 
crushed to pieces, and the four persons which it 
contained were drowned. 

News of a terrible co accident has been re- 
ceived from North Wales. The scene of the disaster 
is the Green Pit of the New British Iron Company, 
near Ruabon Station. On Wednesday morning au 
explosion took place, by which ten men were killed, 
and fourteen others were seriously injured. The 
majority of the injured were lads, while a large pro- 
portion of the dead were men who leave wives and 
children. Two of the wounded lie in a dangerous 
condition. The cause is as yet unknown, the inquiry 
having been adjourned for a fortnight. 

The examination on Monday of the brakesmen 
who are charged with manslaughter in connection 
with the Abergele accident was adjourned till Tues- 
day next. Alfred Sara, driver of the goods train, 
stated, and persisted in his statement, that the in- 
struction he received from the prisoners was to 
“kick off easy the waggons that caused the acci- 
dent, and that he acted upon the instruction. Mr. 
Mason, the company’s assistant general manager, 
asserted that the “ten minutes rule,” which has be- 
come notorious in connection with this case, did not 
apply to the circumstances of the accident. 


— 


— 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


week an Act passed in the late session came into 
operation, enablin magistrates to commit, as 
“rogues and persons playing in the 
streets with coins and cards, such articles being now 
deemed “instruments of gaming.” 
1 Tun pa TemMPERANCE LEAGUE AND THE 
Lxorioxs. — The National Temperance , 
through its president and secretary, has — 
addreas, calling the attention of constituencies gene- 
rally to the prevalence of drunkenness at general elec- 


and better work upon potatoes, skim milk, and a appeal 
ways | at public-houses, and to discourage in every way the 


New Act on “ Rogues anp Vacasonps.”—Last | and 


1 1 
who solicit the of the people. An earnest 
is made to dates not to hold meetings 


use of intoxicating liquors, 
LANDLORDS AND THE GaweraL Exxectrron. —In 


or or agai wish that 
equal facility should be given to any of the candidates 
for condu their canvass.” 


Tus WkraTHER AND THE Harnvest.—The Mark 
Lane Express, in ita review of the corn trade for the 


Tun Countsss or Derwentwater.—A lady 
claiming to be the Countess of Derwentwater 
has taken possession of the old baronial castle 
of her ancestors, at Dilston, in umberland. 
She is attired in Austrian mili 


ro w 

H hay derives its revenues, and Mr. Grey, the 

ver, has politely intimated to the lady that she 
is t — RA -A 
acting under ; an 
sets up will therefore probably form 
ejected, al somali pall heal ane herself and 
her followers were encamped 2 to 
Dilston, with a view to re-entry if possi 
Fawatioism at Norrmonax.— The Nottingham 


report some extraordinary 

Bunde on the part of some fanatical 
h by a Mr. Dupe and J. Birch, D. J.“ 
Birch was as aconverted » but 
reporter says he was no more like a 

table is like achair. He 1 * A 
with which he accompanied the hymns 
formances took such an effect, we are told, upon the 
assem that many of them could not — 

e chorus. At the conclusion Mr. 


ini D.D. affixed to Mr. 1 
Devil Driver.“ 


Orznine or New Ran wars. - On Th three 
new railways, all of which have their termini in the 
metropolis, and the new station of the Midland Rail- 
wa a at St. Pan were opened for public 
c. Two of the new 


Railway, and the third is the new Western Extension 
of the Me litan Railway from P 
Brom en miles of 


being cuneate the Great W 
minates at Kensington, within a 
the Museum, The other stations are at 


Vestry Hall. 
Railway was opened on . 
of the company now run by 
through St. Albans and Luton, and 
connected with the whole — 
The new terminus is the ackno 
the world. It is 690 ft. in length, 
is covered by two-and-a- acres of glass. 
Already twelve lines of rails have been laid down, but 
there is abundant room for more. 


A paper-collar com 
450 hands and 600,000 
kinds of collars, with an ag | 


During the present year 345 lives and 
by the orews ofthe 
Institution, This fact 


lies, to 8 great extent, in 


how well de- 
serving the society continues to be of 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS.* 


We almost always listen with pleasure when 
a schoolmaster discourses of educational reform. 
Schoolmasters seem, by their intercourse with 
boys, at once to preserve their individuality, and 
to acquire directness of style. That a school- 
master should discuss the theory of education 
is a token that he is not a mere empiric; and 
the practical information such a one has acquired 
is both valuable and interesting. Mr. Quick's 
“Essays” are characterised * good sense. 
This appears in the fact he refers to in his 
preface, that several of the following essays 
“are nothing more than compilations.” Instead 
of seeking credit for originality by putting into 
his own words the opinions of writers on 
education whose plans he describes, and making 
his own sum of the details of their 
achemes, he quotes their opinions in their own 
language, giving full space to that which is most 
valuable and characteristic in their methods. 
Mr. Quick is of the “realistic” party of 
schoolmasters. He speaks simply and naturally, 
and does nothing for the mere sake of effect. 
He carries his “ realism” to excess in some of 
these essays. Not only is the termination of 
his volume so abrupt and incomplete that a 
“note” is needed to supplement the text: in 
more than one instance he actually uses notes 
to warn the reader of inaccuracies that, on 
revision, he has perceived in the text. This 
is unjustifiable. The statements in the pre- 
face, that with these imperfect sketches (the 
essays) the reader can ly be less satis- 
“fied than the author,” and his hope that, “ as 
% no one will read the book as carefully as he 
“has done, no one will be as conscious of the 
„ blemishes in it,” do but aggravate the offence 
of incompleteness in the editing. Under what 
obligation was the author to publish immediately 
that he did not take time to remove the defects 
he noticed in his work ? 

Mr. Quick describes the Schools of Jesuits,” 
the reforms carried out by Ascham, Montaigne, 
“Ratich, and Milton,” and the methods of 
Comenius and Locke; he gives an account of 
„Rousseaus Emile,“ and interesting sketches 
of Basedow and the Philanthropin,” and 
„% Pestalozzi.” In the essays on “ Jacotot,” 
“Herbert Spencer,” “ Thoughts and Sugges- 
“tions about Teaching Children,” and Moral 
“and Religious Education,” he somewhat fully 
indicates his own opinions as to what education 
should aim at, what educational methods should 
be employed, and what are some common defects 
in educational aims and methods. Pestalozzi, 
with his impractical character and generous im- 

ulses, the warm affections that must have won 

im the confidence of children, and the irregular 
habits that must have lost him the confidence 
of school inspectors, is evidently a favourite with 
Mr. Quick. 

“There were many mistakes made at Yverdun. 


.! — 2 with 1 to 2 

ementary n —1 4 or the poor, through · 
out Bu His zeal led him to announce his schemes 
and methods before he had given them a fair trial; 
hence foolish things came abroad as Pestalozzian- 
ism, and the reception of principles and prac- 
tices which better deserved the name. Pestalozzi, too, 
hom Gong that his influence depended on the 
inion which was 


„Thus the sun went down in clouds, and the old man, 
when he died, at the age ot eighty, in 1827, had seen 
° 0 


the t failure of had not, how- 
over, failed in reali ; ri 


> 
true function was to educate ideas, not children, and 
when, twenty years later, the cen of his birth was 
celebrated by sch not only in his native 
country, but th Germany, it was found that 
Pestalozsian i sown, and were bearing 


fruit, over the greater part of central Europe.” 

One feature is common to all the “ reformers ” 
whose’ labours Mr. Quick describes,—they all 
demand thoroughness of instruction. Other 
differences are many and marked: the Jesuits 
teach authoritatively,—Rousseau aims at self- 
teaching ; the Jesuits teach words,—many of 
the others treat the study of language with con- 
tempt, aiming to excite curiosity and to commu- 
nicate informatio as to things; but all agree 
in demanding that little be taught at a time, and 
that that little be fully apprehended by each 


* Essays on Educational Reformers. By RoBert 
— = * M. A., &., &. (London: ’ 


child. Ascham would have every lecture read 
over “a dozen times at the least." “ Buss tells 
“us that, when he first joined Pestalozzi, the 
“ delay over the prime elements seemed to him 
“a waste of time, but that afterwards he was 
“convinced of its being the right plan, and felt 
“ that the failure of his own education was due 
“to its incoherent and desultory character.” 
“The Jesuits’ maxim was that their pupils 
“should always learn something thoroughly, 
„ however little it might be.” Jacotot caused 
his pupils to repeat every part of the book they 
studied “so frequently that nothing could be 
“forgotten.” From the pains Mr. Y takes 
to illustrate this prineiple, it is manifest that he 
holds it of prime importance. Evident as it is 
to any thoughtful man, or to any one who 
knows by observation that in this, emphatically, 
a well-educated differs from an ill · eduoated man, 
it cannot be too urgently, too frequently en- 
forced. The one fault which sums up nearly all 
others in girls’ schools is that in them every- 
thing is taught and nothing is learnt. And 
there is danger lest this become also the fault of 
our boys’ public schools also. Unless a man be 
accurate he cannot be called educated ; and 
without great care, the substitution of physical 
science for grammar in the instruction of 
boys will result in a large show of information 
with no real education. An admirable quota- 
tion from Professor De Morgan is given in the 
appendix to this volume :— 


“When the student has occupied his time in learning 
a moderate portion of many different things, what has 
he r knowledge or useful habits? 
Even if he can be said to have varied learning, it will 
not long be true of him, for nothing flies so quickly as 
half-digested know ; and when this is gone, there 
remains but a slender portion of useful power. A small 
quantity of learning quickly evaporates from a mind 
which never held any learning except in small quanti- 
tics: and the intellectual philosopher can perhaps ex- 
plain the following phenomenon—that men who have 
given deep attention to one or more liberal studies, 
can learn to the end of their lives, and are able to retain 
and apply very small quantities of other kinds of know- 
ledge : while hose who have never learnt much of any 
one thing, seldom acquire new knowledge after they 
attain to years of maturity, and frequently lose the 
greater part of that which they once possessed.” 

Jacotot’s principle, “tout est dans tout,” 
with its practical application, II faut appendre 
quelque chose, et y rapporter tout le reste“; 
is the same as Mr. Herbert Spencer’s first prin- 
ciple—" We should proceed from the simple 
“to the complex, both in our choice of subjects 
and the * in which each subject is taught. 
“ We should begin with but few subjects at 
“ once, and, successively udding to these, should 
” y carry on all subjects abreast.” Mr. 
Quick would apply this principle, which charac- 
terises the University as distinct from the school 
method, to even the primary peng of chil- 
dren. Around areading lesson may thus grou 
exercises in spelling and grammar, historic 
information, and geographical search, objects 
may be to hand to illustrate words or references 
in the reading, dates may be fixed in the 
memory; and what is learned thus will pro- 
bably be retained because it is all grouped 
together and associated with some subject of 
real interest. It is thus that college studies 
are pursued ; books of reference of various kinds 
being constantly needed in every student's 
reading. Instead of books of reference in 
children’s schools, there must be the livin 
teacher, who, at first communicating nearly afl 
this subsidiary information, — 
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show his pupils how to search it out for them- | P 


selves. The demand made on the teacher is 
perhaps the great difficulty in the way of the 
adoption of such a method of instruction; but 
onl r informed men, “ apt to teach, 
and alive to all the demands of a lesson, ought 
to be teachers. 


Mr. Quick is himself an “educational re- 
former, but a cautious one. His book con- 
tains some very useful hints as to the principles 
which should regulate the amendment of com- 
mon methods of instruction. It is incomplete 
and sketchy, but it is interesting; and we hope 
it may be read by parents as well as by teachers. 
The conservatism of parents is, quite as much 
as that of teachers, to blame for the continuance 
of many educational methods which have proved 
miserable failures. So long as parents will 
follow fashion instead of intelligence in choosing 
a course of instruction for their children, so 
long will teachers be found adhering to old 
methods, that may be utterly erroneous, but 
are certainly paying. “Ji faut vivre”; and 
Pestalozzis are rare. The circulation of works 
like Mr. Quick’s will help in the formation not 
only of a “public opinion” that educational 
reform is needed, but also of an intelligent 
perception why it is needed and of what cha- 
racter the reform must be. Mr. Quick has a 

chapter on “ Moral and Religious Educa- 
“tion.” He would associate religious instruc- 
tion, in the case of children as well as of adults, 
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with religious worship. The following remarks 
— oe worthy of practical attention :— 
common prayer should be frequent, this 
should be i 
prayer. “Ta ven re Me take the place of private 


private prayer. 


ing down at all. A schoolmaster can- 


not teach private 
there is opportunity on ne oe Oe 
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Dk. LIGHTFOOT ON PHILIPPIANS* 


It is not often that a reviewer is so ha 
to meet with a book of which he has — Sed 
to say. And indeed, without admitting for a 
moment the common conception of “ indolent 

irresponsible reviewers,” and their mischie- 
vous delight in pouncing on blemishes and de- 
fects, it may be doubted whether it would con- 
duce to their 1 were they too frequently 
to receive books deserving of praise without 
alloy. Lee. they are not, as they are some- 
times depicte » “harpies with no nose but for 

carrion,” they nevertheless like their game 
high: a banquet wholly composed of innocent 
dishes is not altogether to their taste. But now 
and then to meet a blameless book, and to 
speak well of it, this surely is a very pleasant 
accident. 
1 Such a book is now before us. It is not a 

faultless monster” indeed, but it is a book so 
good, its blemishes are so few and slight, that 
perhaps it comes as near to perfection as it is 
well a book should do. As moreover it isa 
commentary, and as a good commentary, a 
commentary good in all parts and aspects, is of 
all kinds of books the rarest and the most diffi- 
cult to write, it is only becoming that it should 
receive the warmer welcome. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
commmentary is that its author blends large 
and varied 8 with a style as bright and 
easy, as telling and artistic, as that of our most 
accomplished essayists. It would bea pleasure 
to read its notes, historical and critical, its inter- 


jected essays and appended dissertations, even 


if they did not convey the results of the most 
modern and accurate scholarship, so vital and 
subtle and dexterous is the pen with which they 
are written. Indeed the style is so good, and 
carries the reader so insensibly over or through 
the difficulties of intricate and disputed passages, 
that he is in some danger of overlooking the 
labour and erudition which alone could have 
made his path so smooth. 

It is impossible in these columns to give in- 
stances of the profound scholarship liberally 
displayed in these pages—to discuss various 
readings and show with what care and tact Dr. 
Lightfoot «steers his way among them, or to 
point out with what felicity he renders passages 
which have perplexed translators, and lights u 
passages the sense of which has been disputed. 
All we can attempt is to give some faint general 
conception of the contents of the volume. 

The Greek text, as settled in this version, is 
the best and most accurate we have seen ; and 
whenever it differs from that accepted by other 
scholars, the difference is justified in brief and 
pointed critical notes. Besides mere criticism 
of the text, the footnotes contain explications, 
concise yet ample, of the meaning of the more 
difficult Greek phrases ; and here and there, in 
pithy fragments or sections, a continuous para- 
hrase of the whole Epistle. So often as a 
phrase of special difficulty or an obscure his- 
torical allusion occurs, Dr. Lightfoot—in this 
how unlike some of the elder commentators, 
who are mute just when we want them to speak 
and abundantly explain what was plain enough 
before !—interrupts his exposition with an essay 
which contains just what we want to know. 
Thus, for instance, he gives us essays on the 
synonymes “bishop” and “presbyter,” noppd 
and oxdua, on the meaning of “ pretorium, on 
„O Sar's household.“ With what brevity all 
this is done our readers may infer from the fact 
that in a volume of three hundred and fifty 
pages, not more than a hundred pages are occu- 
pied with text, notes critical and expository, 
and the critical or historical essays. With 
what fulness of learning and happiness of ex- 
pression it is dene, they must learn from the 
volume itself, All we can say of this part of the 
work is that, in our judgment, it includes all 
that the student of the Greek Testament re- 

uires in order to understand this exquisite 
Epistle. 

What are the other pages taken up with! 
They are taken up partly with an Introduc- 
“tion,” but mainly with two “ Dissertations. 
The leading themes of the Introduction are, of 


* St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians. A Revised 
Text; with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, by 
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course, St. Paul’s biography in so far as the 
scene of it is Rome, whence he wrote to the 
Philippians, and the history of the Church to 
whieh he wrote; but other questions are also 
handled, as the genuineness of the Epistle, ite 
character and contents, and the chronological 
order of the letters written by St. Paul during 
his sojourn in the imperial city. The Disserta- 
tions, which cover more than half the. volume, 
are (1) on the Christian ministry, and (2) on St. 
Paul and Seneca. To the general and unpro- 
fessional reader, these dissertations will be the 
charm of the book. As the author gives himself 
wider space and scope, he moves more y 
and — 1 his style, though still chaste an 
weighty with thought, displays a more liberal 
beauty. We have only to compare his disserta- 
tion on St. Paul and Seneca with the essay on 
Seneca which Mr. Farrar has lately given us in 
his Seekers after God”—although that is by 
no means a bad essay ; indeed, it 1s a very goo 
one of its class—to find that we are in the hands 
of a master. We may not agree with all his 
conclusions. Wedonot. We are disposed to 
think, for example, though we hardly dare say 
so much, that in his comparison of the writings 
of Seneca with the Christian Scriptures, Dr. 
Lightfoot hardly gives their full worth tothe theo- 
logical and moral conclusions of the wise Stoic ; 
that, unconsciously, and the more to exalt the 
Gospel revelation, he a little depreciates their 
value: and that though, with the diffidence of a 
true scholar, he declines to decide amid conflict- 
ing probabilities, he attaches too much weight 
to the bare possibility that Seneca, as he ad- 
vanced in life, may have become acquainted 
with some of St. Paul’s writings, or at least with 
some of his thoughts and phrases. Our opinion 
on these two points is worth very little as com 
pared with that of Professor Lightfoot; but our 
confessed difference of opinion with him on the 
two main points of his dissertation, though it be 
only a difference of degree, may lend emphasis 
to our affirmation that nowhere in English lite- 
rature, so far as we are acquainted with it, is 
there a more able and charming essay. The 
way in which he traces stoicism to its oriental 
roots, if not absolutely original, becomes 
original in his masterly handling of it. It is 
almost impossible that any classical writer of 
heathen times should be put before the English 
public more fairly, with a more considerate and 
generous justice than that with which Seneca 
is here placed before us. We can only 4 
that on some future occasion the same skilful 
pen may do an equal service to Epictetus—a 
special pet and hero of ours—and to Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The dissertation on “‘ The Christian Ministry,” 
besides equal learning and ability, shows a 
breadth of thought, an entire freedom from 
sectarian and professional bonds, for which the 
other parts of the volume, liberal as they are, 
had hardly prepared us. Tis a pity we cannot 
transfer it entire to the columns of the Noncon- 
JSormist—our friends would find it so much to 
their minds. What think you, reader, of these 
the opening sentences of the Dissertation on 
the ideal of the Christian Church. 

“The Kingdom of Christ, not being a kingdom of this 
world, is not limited by the restrictions which fetter 
other societies, political or religious. It is in the fullest 
sense free, comprehensive, universal. It displays this 
character, not only in the acceptance of all comers who 
seek admission, irrespective of race or caste or sex, but 
also in the instruction and treatment of those who are 
already its members. It has no sacred days or seasons, 
no special sanctuaries, because every time and place 
alike are holy. Above all, it has no sacerdotal system. 
It interposes no sacrificial tribe or class between God 
and man, by whose intervention alone God is reconciled 
and man forgiven. Each individual member holds per- 
sonal communion with the Divine Head. To Him im- 
mediately he is responsible, and from Him directly he 
obtains pardon and draws strength.” 

How say you? Are not these words sweet 
as manna on thy palate, strong and refreshing 
as old wine? Is there not a kind of Noncon- 
forming flavour in them? a tang such as we had 
thought peculiar to our own vintage? You may 
find plenty more such generous cups in this 
Cambridge cellar. 

Of course, as Dr. Lightfoot instantly points 
out, this is only the ideal of the Church; there 
must be holy places, sacred days, officers, rules, 
or the Christian society could not be sustained ; 
but still, as he affirms, it is an ideal which 
“ should Ks and interpret“ our whole 
“‘ ecclesiastic lity,” and which “we must 
“ever hold before our eyes.“ We must never 
forget that the idea we have to express, how- 
ever partially or imperfectly, in our ecclesias- 
tical forms, is that of ‘‘ a holy season extending 
“the whole year round—a temple confined only 
“ by the limits of the habitable world—a priest- 
“hood co-extensive with the human race; 
words which deserve to be written on our very 
hearts. On the absence of any sacred or sacer- 
dotal class in the Church, Dr. Lightfoot dwells 
with an emphasis yl refreshing in days like 


that they have not me sa away childish things,” 
and play with their little ritualistic affectations— 
— millinery, — — their ee 

eir puny priestly assumptions—more like a 
green ‘aa with her dolls, than like men who 
urge a serious and have a grave work to 
do in the world. With him, all Christians are 
“priests alike.” There must be officers ap- 
pointed by the Church to teach, to govern, to 
conduct worship, to dispense charities, “ but 
“the priestly fanctions and privileges of the 
Christian people are never e+ in the New Tes- 
„ tament) ed jas transferred or even dele- 
‘gated to these officers. They are called 
‘stewards or messengers of God, servants or 
“ ministers of the Church, and the like, but the 
ee sacerdotal title is never once conferred upon 
“them. The 88 priests are the saints, the 
„members of the Christian brotherhood.” This 
idea of a univ priesthood,” “of the re- 
„ ligious equality of all men,” he maintains, both 
“has worked, and is working, untold blessings 
“in political institutions and in social life.” 

e could not deny ourselves the pleasure of 
uoting these sentences, but our limits forbid 
urther citation. If our readers would see with 

what accurate and profound acquaintance with 
the Scriptures of the New Testament and the 
ecclesiastical history of the earlier centuries of 
the Church, and with what broad manly sym- 
pathies, the erudite Professor traces the rise of 
different orders in the official ministry of the 
Church, we must refer him to the volume itself. 
We can only add that of all the English com: 
mentaries we know, and our reading has laid 
much among them, this is among the very best 
—indeed, we hardly kaow where to match it ; in 
substance the most learned, in spirit the most 
broad and healthy, in style the most exquisite. 


“ CONGREGATIONALISM IN 
YORKSHIRE.” * 


A year or two ago, in a the columns 
of this journal, another County History of Con- 
gregationalism, we took occasion to express an 
opinion concerning the plan upon which, in our 
judgment, such histories should be written. 

e then suggested that the synoptical histories 
of the different churches should be placed in an 
appendix, and that a real ecclesiastical history 
of a county is a history of its religious life in 
4 — in which its growth as a whole should 
“be narrated. It would be possible to make 
such a work both interesting and valuable.“ 
The Rev. J. G. Miall must have been at work 
upon this history some time before these words 
were written, and we are glad to see that his own 
judgment led him to the adoption of this plan. 

t is the only one by which a mainly topo- 
graphical history can be made readable. 


An account of the progress of any religious | W. 
ideas or organisations in a particular locality, |,;_ 


inhabited by men more or less characterised 
peculiarity of origin, of intellect, or 


b 
of. manners, should, we think, take note of the | gu 


variance, if any, of religious life which may be 
exhibited in that locality. In regard to Con- 
“gregationalism in Yorkshire,” we sit at the 
feet of the author of this work as at the feet of 
a teacher. He says nothing upon this subject, 
and we therefore believe tbat there was nothing 
to be said. Yet the Yorkshire people have 
some characteristics which distinguish them 
from all other Englishmen. Charlotte Bronte 
could mark them well. Broadly painted, one 
would say that they have shrewdness, humour 
(in colloquy), and hospitality, combined in better 
proportions than any other of what we will term 
the English races. A soft southerner may think 
them somewhat rough, but the roughness is not 
of disposition or of fooling, but is rather the re- 
sult of a more sturdy individuality than is often 
to be found in the south. Have these qualities 
been illustrated in their religious life ? what 
8 respect does the religious life of 

orkshire differ from that of hire or 
Dorsetshire? Very little, if at all. It is cha- 
racterised by more vigour, but ig theology 
broader or narrower than it is elsewhere? Do 
the churches of this proverbially hospitable 
people pay their ministers better than the 
churches of the south? How, in a word, do 
their special characteristics, or combination of 
characteristics, find vent in their religious life P 
Tho author, who is an acute observer, and has 
lived long in one of the famous manufacturing 
towns in the county, does not give us any in- 
formation upon this point. A member o the 
Anthropological Society would therefore, we 
dare say, turn away from his work. But in 
doing so he would forget that, of all the moral 
solvents, Christianity is the most powerful. It 
and it alone brings into one brotherhood all the 


* Congregati ism 4 wre. A Chapter of 
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ours, when so many foolish young men show | 


races of the earth. If it does not altogether 
destroy local characteristics, it softens them 
5 — 4 hi of showing it what 
religion, and his way A Y 

Con tionalist or‘a Yorkshire church could 
not in any way be distinguished from one at 
the farthest south or west. Christian : 
ence has dictated just the same ways of 
to both. Minor differences there are, just as 
there are between the English and the Welsh, 
and perhaps these might have been noted; but 
the author is a better judge than we are as to 
whether they were worth 2 

The earliest Nonconformist life of Yorkshire 
was first Puritan and then mainly Presbyterian. 
Mr. Miall devotes some space to the narrative 
of the former, but only incidentally refers to the 
latter. When Mr. Scales projected the work of 
which this is the substanti coe as — 
it was intended to include the Presbyterians an 
the Baptists with the —— 4 As 
readers of history, we sh have preferred 
this plan ; but, with all our reverence for the 
character of Mr. Scales, we doubt whether he 
had the qualifications of an historian of even one 
denomination, much less of three. Both Pres- 
byterianism and Con onalism were off- 
oots of Puritanism ; . Miall traces the 
progress of the last-named . The disadvan- 
tage of this is that it is impossible to give, wich- 
out 1 . from the plan of * work, any- 
thing like a broad view of of 
religious life. You cannot even tell to what 
extent n has influenced the 

pulation of Yorkshire, because, in order to 

o so, you must enumerate all the other in- 
fluences that have been at work upon the same 
pulation. When absolutely necessary, Mr. 
Mall indicates, or briefly describes, some of 
these influences, but when we read the * 
in which such remarke occur, it seems to 
obvious that the author would fain have taken 
the space for the fuller development of his own 
narrative. 

This narrative is written with great clearness 
og ee 1 It is 5 ice om but it 
is distinguish care and accuracy, 
while the author's debe „ all praise. 
The divisions of tho his O, are na 
and logical, and local facte are well woven into 
the broader texture of general history. The 
first local Congregational fact is this :— 

“ Precisely when the first Yorkshire Con 


Church was formed we do not know. That at 
has much claim to this distinction, as it was only a 


and a half from the ange of S06 Sey and it incla 
many Yorkshire inhabitants. Pro { „ the first Con- 
tional Church actually constituted within the 


at . Hal 
abel mat Fig 1 


near Morley, a 24 upon Inde 
The records i th the month of February. It 
seems 60 el ng the first in the West Riding (see 


arch, | 


Broadley ( 
athaniel Rath 


here in 1645 by Henry 


travelled much in his 
time settled at Gorton whieh lace he left to become 
assistant minister at Halifax parish church. He after- 


Eaton, just arrived from New om ge had learned 


there the principles of ry ener | active 
in 3 at Duckinfield, his then residence. 
ublished, in 1646,‘ A Just Apologie for the 
Church at Duckiutield,’ 4to, which a to have been 
intended to rebut some of the made on Inde- 
pendency in Edwards“ ‘ Gangreena’). Root’s‘ ered 
church’ was formed whilst he was holding the 


egg incumbency at Sowerby. It represented, 
nota building, but a spiritual . We men 
this to avoid the mistake to which the double meaning 
of the word ‘ church’ leads. 


“ The formation of this society was, however, extremely 
distasteful to the Presbyterians. They not only remon- 
strated against Root’s views of church order and disci- 

the election of 


the ted some of the inhabitants to close 

AM Sunday that the 

nee re place. 2 3 on - aye tn rn | 
the tor exho the people 

po in — of their rights, as Abraham bs | 

Lot, and Moses by the Hebrew captives, they tortat 

his meaning into an argument for armed resistance. 


Some sketches which we have marked are 
distinguished by great discrimination. Here is 
one on the characteristics of early Nonconfor 
mist preaching :— | 

“ The preaching of the Nonconformist ministers was not 
without its peculiarities. Its forte was amplitude, not 
concinnity. Their topics were usually 5 on a re · 
volving wheel, till es | phase of the subject had been 
exhibited and exhausted. No illustration was disdained, 
whether drawn from looks or from living reality; there 
might be found sentences from authors, and 
often epigrams of the preacher's own. The value of the 
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sermon was greatly intensified by the ecarceness of exist- 
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books, and by the 
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with Bible traths, and the * 
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a eats ee! 
effect of his message, for there the 
earnestness of the man who had shown himself to 
face all dangers God. Ifthe 
speaker preached heard in peril 
too; and such of sleepy 
N meetings were held under the head of thanks- 
giving or fast-days, commemorative of occasions of 
joy or sorrow. The word ‘ fast-day’ must not, how- 
ever, be understood too literally. It had the sam 
general which still obtains in Scotland. It is 
amusing to observe in the Heckmondwike Church 
secord the following entry -, Nov. 14, 1678. Laid out 
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DR. FORBES ON ROMANS. 


stinctively into measure and cadence and rythm. 
Unconsciously to himself, even the speaker who 
is most ignorant of the rules of art, illustrates 
them so often as he “unpacks hie heart with 
“words.” Whence ind are the canons of 
art derived? They are not arbitrary abstrac- 
tions. are simply deductions from the 
constant observed facts of the more perfect 
kinds of utterance. They are the customs of the 


great singers or speakers reduced to general 


forms and stated as laws. It may well be, 
therefore, that the inspired Scriptures present 
a symmetry of structure, an accordance with 
artistic canons, of which their writers were 
wholly unconscious. The holy men who wrote 
as yg eye moved by the Ho iy Ghost may not 
have been poets and artists familiar with the 
rules of literary excellence. They may have 
been left to utter the 1 God gave them 
each in his own style, an according to the 
measure of his capacity. Grant only that they 
had great thoughts to utter, and that they 
uttered them with the passionate fervour of men 


calls | who brought a message from heaven to earth, 


éxpression ‘ preaching minister’ is interpreted as if in 


\ contrast to one who read his sermon. In reality it 


meant to be in opposition to one who 3 


was 
: spd. homilies, and perhaps could scarcely accomplis 


And this, concerning the influence of Sunday- 
schools, is, as it is put by the author, new. 


me to exert 
the most g of 
= Dissen 


Sunday-schools i 
tely affiliated to any special 


rs not to have been 


disused, and from the Bible as a text-book, the 

heart of the teacher met the heart of the learner. 

AE. e 

nary rapidity. Sun - 
-schools arose in all directions; suitable rooms were 

erected; and the religious education of the poor became 
“the means of grace to the whole congregation. Oat 
of them came not only teachers of others, but ministers 
and missionaries; and every in the process was a 
new illustration of the compound interest of doing good. 
When Mr. Moorhouse, of Huddersfield, first saw the 
children of his new Sunday-school marched into the 
chapel and seated in the aisles, he said, it was the 
happiest day of his life.“. 

In the Synoptical History of the Yorkshire 
Churches, which must have cost the author 
great labour, but which is wonderfully com- 
plete, we find the following curious memo- 
randum of the payment of supplies. The extract 
refers to Bradford Dale, alias Thornton, alias 
Kipping. 

* Sabbath day 

4 June, 1699 to Mr. Smith 


18 „ 5 to Mr. Lister 
2J uly, » to Mr. Ra 
1 M 
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„ „„ to Mr. Wainman 


For the times, this payment was equal to our 
own, and must not rank with the half-crowns or 
five shillings which, to our knowledge, have been 
offered to students for a Sunday 's service or 
expenses minus service. 


It will strike most readers of this history 
that the last chapter, which brings down the 
narrative to the present year, has in it the 
germs of the most interesting information. It 
is during the last thirty years that Congrega- 
tionalism in Yorkshire become a more than 
local power. In the history of this period 
occur the names of Hamilton, Scales, Ely, and 
Parsons, of the Baines’s, the Crossleys, and 
other standard bearers of English Congrega- 
tionalism. But, for obvious reasons, it was im- 
possible for the author to treat of this period 
with adequate fulness. As fur as was necessary 
he has touched it with both delicacy and care. 


and we may naturally r to find in their 
utterances an illustration of the laws by which 
all noble and impassioned speech is governed. 
Critics have often remarked that even a 
common scold, when her passion rises to a white 
heat, and much more an unlettered savage, 
moved to the very heart, rises into a rude elo- 
quence, often into a genuinely poetic strain, as 
real and as effective as that of the minstrel or 
the orator—using unconsciously the very arts 
which give force and melody to the more con- 
scious utterances of learning and culture. And 
therefore, to put our argument on the lowest 
ground, they sin against their own dictum, if, 
simply because some of the inspired writers 
were plain and unlettered men, they deny that 
their writings may conform to the rules and 
canons of art. e question should not be, 
though it sometimes is, prejudged in this way. 
It should rest on its own proper evidence. If. 
we find that the speeches of St. Peter and the 
epistles of St. Paul, regarded simply as literary 
compositions, are marked by the very excel- 
lencies and symmetries, the same happy response 
of part to part, the same artistic blendin 
of the several parts into a harmonious an 


apply any canon of art which lights up their 
meaning or illustrates their beauty. 


Even those who believe in and love the 
Bible sometimes shrink—these, however, out of 
reverence, though perhaps not a reverence 
according to wisdom—to dwell on its literar 
qualities, or to use the artistic canons whic 
explicate its sense. Dr. Forbes isnot of these, 
although a most reverent student and expositor 
of the Word. He holds that parallelism is an 
artistic law of all the higher Hebrew thought 
and expression. He believes, with Bishop 
Lowth, that it “furnishes one of the most 
“valuable aids ever presented to the inter- 
“ preter.” And he fearlessly applies it to the 
exposition of Holy Writ. In the volume before 
us, a volume of nearly five hundred closely 
printed pages, by the aid of this law, he 
analyses St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
rr to gire “a clear and comprehen- 
“sive view its main scope and design,” and 
modestly hoping that he has, in virtue of his 
reliance on the law of parallelism, frequently 
been able to trace the sequence of thought, 
where it has es the. penetration of minds 
more highly 15 a than his own. He has done 
his work well; with the patient industry which 
shrinks from no toil, howerer heavy or minute. 
And we are bound to confess, after examining 
the more critical passages with some care, that 
he has often succeeded in throwing a new 
and welcome light upon them. No future com- 
mentator on this Scripture, in which are. man 
things hard to be understood, can safely overloo 
his elaborate analysis of its contents. At the 
same time, and heartily thanking him for the 
help and pleasure he given us, we cannot 
but add that, like many other scholars, he rides 
his hobby a littletoo hard. The law of parallel- 
ism, at least in his hands, yields valuable 
results ; but it will not do all that he seems to 
expect of it. A good key, it will not turn all 
locks. It is natural that he should overrate a 
law which has been too much neglected, and 
which he uses to such happy purpose. But 
we may be permitted to remember—we have 
at need to remember—that parallelism is not 
the only law of interpretation; and that no law 
and no code of laws, however complete, will suffice 


* Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. By Rev. JohN Forbes, LL.D. Edinburgh: 
| . and T. Clark. 


All noble and impassioned speech falls in- tation 
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the expositor. Insight and genius, no less 
than a spirit attuned by long ond devout medi- 


and equi with critical a pera 
are requisite for the interpretation o * 
mysteries. These are not to be reached by 
artistic canons, however true, or by the most 
skilful and scientific manipulation of them. Dr. 
Forbes, not without reason, has great faith in 
parallelism. In his preface he cites his appli- 
cation of it to that intricate and perplexed pas- 
sage, Romans v. 12—21, as one of its triumphs. 
— * in his skilful hands this law utterly 

open up its central m For aught 
that he has discovered, the — latent in the 
inspired words which 4 the effects of 
the righteousness of Christ coextensive with 
the effects of Adam’s sin, remains involved in 
impenetrable darkness. To our minds he never 
once rises to the only satisfactory solution of 
the problem, though he devotes many pages to 
the consideration of it. This is not the place 
for the discussion of so recondite a theme, or we 
should be tempted to break a lance with him— 
perhaps with many more. But though in this, 
and one or two other of the profounder passages 
in the Epistle, we get little help from his la- 
borious commentary, it will be found a valuable 
aid to all thoughtful students of the Word. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


Though the Contemporary Review has several articles 
of considerable merit, they are all thrown into the shade 
by the very remarkable paper of the editor on the 
“Church of the Future.” The writer starts with the 
assertion that as the whole course of events from the 
passing of the Toleration Act down to the Abolition of 
Church-ra tes has marked a continual advance towards 
the severance of Church and State, so the “ next term 
in tue free national development must be the com- 

pletion of that severance. ‘ Whether years, or decades 
“Sof years, be taken for the accomplishment of this; 
“however it may be deprecated, and however opposed ; 
‘accomplished it will certainly be.“ He seeks, there- 
fore, to prepare the minds of his brethren for what he 
regard as an inevitable change, manfully opposing him- 

selfto their most dominant prejudices and showing how 

little ground there is for the alarm in which they indulge 

as to the results of disestablishment. Sucha paper is a 
sign of the times. We know not whether most to 
admire the author’s wisdom or his courage, the can- 
dour of his admissions, or the moderation of his spirit, the 


powerful whole, which we find in the writings frankness of his utterances or the breadth of his charity. 
and orations of more learned, but not more | How much it must have cost one occupying such a posi- 
gifted, men, let us gay so, nor fear to use and tion to arrive at the conclusions he has here announced, 


and how much more to publish them, it is impossible 

for any of us to calculate. Surely no Church need 

despair of its future, whatever may come of its endow- 

ments and honours, which has among its leaders a man 

passessed not only of so much practical sagacity but of 

such true Christian heroism. It is something for us to 

have a Dean of Canterbury telling his brethren that 

the Church will be the gainer for disestablishment and 

doing justice to the motives even of Liberationists. 

We may well bear the denunciations of the Bardsleys 

and Massinghams, when one of the most distin- 

guished ornaments of the Church can say with a 

generosity that does equal honour to his head and his 
heart— The most zealous Nonconformist, if he be 
“also a zealous Christian, may ardently wish for the 
tt Church of England power to do her work on the popu- 
“lation entrusted to her, and may believe that the 
te issue of the present system is to withhold that power. 
* And not only may this be so, but, having the privilege 
“of knowing several of the leaders of the Liberation 
tc movement, I am able to say that it is so.” Among 
other articles we may notice one full of sound and valu- 
able suggestions on Preachers and Preaching,” by 
the Rev. James Davies, who shows a temarkable 
freedom from mere professional feeling, with that 
common sense in the exercise of which preachers. will 
often find the solution of many of their difficulties. As 
he says, Those who will set up their backs against a 
te drowsy spin-text will listen, in spite of themselves, to 
e real preacher.” But to be a real preacher a man 
must study nature and human nature as well as books, 
must know the world as well as the Church, must speak 
in the Janguage of ordinary life and not of theology. 
Principal Tulloch gives us the first part of a sketch of 
Jeremy Taylor and his great work, marked by his 
usual discrimination and fulness of information, The 
paper on the Food Supply of London” is extremely 
interesting. There are important lessons in its figures 
which neither philanthropists nor statesmen ought to 
overlook or neglect. 

Fraser also opens with an ecclesiastical article in 
which the essays on Church policy are reviewed with 
great fairness. The writer puts very clearly some points 
which those who are in the habit of vaunting the extreme 
liberality of the Church of England, and the wide lati- 
tude enjoyed by her clergy, are very apt to overlook. 
With great care, too, he analyses Mr. Fowle’s state- 
ment that democracies.are in favour of Established 
Churches, an assertion startling enough in the face of 
the fact that whatever democracies in the abstract may 
feel relative to State Churches, “the concrete demo- 
“cracies of America and Australia repudiate them.“ 
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Thete is a deal of trath which the defenders of 
eee those of the Broad Oharch 
toi put with much forse and terse- 
school are apt to ignore, 
ness. The author of the paper on“ Trades Unionism 
* in the City and Mayfair,” writes with an earnestness 
and strength that indicates the intensity of his convic- 
tions, but his feelings lead him to press his point too 
far, and lay him open to the attacks of those who are 
sure to seize upon his weak points and leave those in 
which he is really strong altogether unnoticed. We are 
glad to see that the editor invites a reply. The article 
on Poetry and George Eliot” deals with the Spanish 
** Gypsy” more wisely than the indiscriminate eulogists 
who have sought to give it a place in our poetry far 
higher than that to which it is fairly entitled. There 
seems to us considerable justice in the criticism which 
pronounces some of the finest passages too rhetorical, 
reminding the reader of Lord Macaulay or Ruskin 
rather than of Keats. 

Blackwood has another long article on Mr. Disraeli, 
evidently intended to convince the world that he was 
always in favour of household suffrage. The point is 
not worth the trouble bestowed upon it, especially as all 
this special pleading cannot get rid of the awkward facts 
of 1866, the grounds on which Mr. Gladstone was 
attacked, and the alliance with the Adullamites. If it 
pleases the Premier’s friends to say that all the time he 
was working for household suffrage, we make them 
welcome to the point, wondering only at the taste which 
leads them to glory in the success of the wretched de- 
ception they thus impute to their favourite leader. A 
writer on “Religious Equality and Unlimited Formulas,” 
protests against the absolute right to religious equality, 
and indeed against absolute rights altogether, maintain- 
ing that they are nothing better than pure fictions, 
but admits—we suppose we ought to be thankfal for the 
admission from such a quarter—that the wisdom and 
expediency of State Churches may be open to question. 
The author hardly seems to understand what the rights 
of conscience are, indeed would probably deny that 
there are such rights at all, but we suppose would also 
deny the absolute right of a State Church, and argue the 
whole as a question of policy. In the series of histo- 
rical sketches of the reign of George II., we have a 
portrait, done with tolerable fairness, of the Reformer, 
John Wesley. A paper on “Clever Women” shows 
with considerable ingenuity and success, by a review of 
the trials of governess life, as narrated in an old and 
almost forgotten story, how much women have gained 
by the relaxation of the prejudice against female authors, 
and the opening to quiet unpretending talent in 
ic women,” of a field in which their power may be em- 
ployed to the best advantage. Cornelius O’Dowd is 
very confident in his predictions of war, and of war for 
which Belgium will probably furnish the battle-field, 
but he wrote before the Spanish Revolution had changed 
the aspect of affairs. 

The Cornhill, fortunately for most of its readers, 
brings the Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly” to a 
close. Not that the tale is a poor one, but that the 
length to which some of these serial stories ran makes 
them wearisome. A new story, Lettice Lisle,” opens 
very fairly. An interesting critical paper of Notes on 
“Othello, some brief but instructive “ Glimpses of 
Mauritius, and a, very thoughtful “Dialogue on 
% Finality, whose title is not very happily chosen, are 
among the principal features of the number. The 
account of “ Colonial Parliaments” is good, and ought 
to be read by some snobbish politicians who talk very 
frequently of the sins of these struggling children of 
the “Mother of Parliaments”? without any accurate 
knowledge either of their excellencies or defects. 

The St. James’ Magazine relies mainly upon its fiction, 
which is abundant in quantity and of fair average 
quality. Its“ padding” would be better if the articles 
were longer and more elaborate. It has some good 
topics, but they hardly receive as full treatment as they 
deserve. The sketch of the interior of a Government 
Office in the paper entitled, On Her Majesty's Service,” 
is interesting enough as far as it goes, but might with 
advautage have been extended. The account of the 
street stationers of London, which we suppose will be 
followed by sketches of other Stepsons of Toil” (an 
affected and unmeaning title), is extremely interesting. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine we have an attempt to 
glorify the Ministry in one of Mr. Eydel’s papers on 
“My Last Session.” We are wearied enough of the 
continual eulogies on Mr. Disraeli’s cleverness, yet the 
present writer has struck out a new line for himself 
when he commends the financial abilities of Mr. Ward 
Hunt, the administrative abilities of Lord Mayo, and 
the oratory of Mr. Hardy, who, we are told, “ carries 
“the older members back to the days of Sheil.“ The 
papers on “Coursing,” on a Yorkshire Show- yard,“ 
and on Host and Guest,” are well done, and will be 
acceptable to the classes of readers for whom they are 
specially designed. 

Belgravia, Temple Bar, and the Argosy, have at- 
tractions for those who value magazines mainly for 
their stories. In the first we notice, besides the stories, 
a well written paper on London Clubs ” of the present, 
and one of G. A. Sala’s rattling sketches of travel en- 
titled, The Great Circumbendibus.” Temple Bar is 
directing attention to some faults of our present system 
of treating prisoners in a well-told story of “Six Years 
in the Prisons of England.“ The Argosy has a 
historic sketch of “ Lady Raleigh and Lady Rich.” 


“Moon” and the * Old Franchises and the 
Boroughs” are very good, but we were amused to 
the writer, after debarring himself from “ political 
Quiver gives us numbers of full average excellence. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


Wo have received the first volume ok Barnes’s Notes 
on the Book of Psalms. (London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) We defer our examination of them till the 
work is complete. So far as it has gone, we cannot say 
that we are greatly impressed by it. It is hardly up to 


the Barnes mark—never a very high one. 


We have aleo received the first part of A New Trans- 
lation of the New Testament, by J. B. Rorareuax 
(Manchester: S. O. Prior), which claims as its differentia | mon DEPA 
special attention to the force of the artisle, the tenses, | Notes issued . 484,80, or 
and the local idioms of the Greek text. We reserve 
our verdict till we have a broader basis of evidence | 


for it. 


Small Tableauw. By the Rev. CAA Turner, 
Vicar of Grasby, Lincoln. (London: Macmillan and 
Co.) It must be pleasant to have a faculty like this of ios Ss 
Mr. Turner’s. A poet he is not; but he has poetic | Other Deposits .... 18,786, 11 


Cassell’s Magasine has the completion of Moy 
Thomas’s story, which we shall notice separately before 
long. The “election papers on the Man in the 


4 quisition,” pronouncing u very decided judgment in 
favour of small boroughs. Both the magasine and the 
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facalty, oultare, and taste. And many of these sonnets | Nil, sets ses 621,660) Geld & Sliver Goin 2.8 
are very sweet. Mr. Turner does not at all over esti- — — 3 
mate his powers, consequen:ly, there is no straining in 

the volume. Tenderness and treth are here, and a | _O% 1. 1668. GEORGE FORBES, Chief ashier. 


beautiful repose. Mr. Turner has written this volume  . 


as a pastime, and pastime many readers will accept irt 8 } . 
it ‘ Verse 10 here falfiling no high ends, but itis minis- 8 p N Marriage s, and ld eaths 


tering pure pleasure. We quote a sonnet on “ Vienna BIRTHS. 


and In Memoriam,” not because it is the best, 


brother, the Laureate. 

“ Roused by the war-note, in review I passed 
The politics of nations; their intrigues; — 
8 long-drawn wars and hates; their loves 

eagues. 
But — I came on sad Vienna, last, 
Her scroll of annals, arg —, 
Ran backward from my helpless hands! the woe 
Of that one hour that laid our Arthar low, 
Made all her chronicle look blank and cold. 
Then turned I tothat Book of memory, 
Which is to grieving hearts like the sweet south 
To the parched meadow or the dying tree ; 
Which fills with elegy the craving mouth 
Of sorrow—slakes with — her piteous death 

oug 


And leaves her calm, though weeping silently.” 


Gleanings. 


A lady of fortune at N bas 
committed suicide. She had a boil on her nose, 
was afraid of being disfigured 


The vintage of 1868 in France is estimated at 
1,320,000,000 gallons—or, in round numbers, thitty- 
three gallons for every man, woman, and child in 


because it echoes some of the strains of Mr. Turner’s 


but | GREY.—September 20, at Oluey, Bucks, the wife of ths Rev, 
John 3 Grey, of a son. 
HENDBRSON.—Octo * 82, Milton - road. Stoke - New · 
ington, the wife of Mr. J. T. Henderson, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 


OOOK—- THOMSON. — 1 oy 92, at the ＋ 1 — 
tor, father of the the Rev. Albert of 


R 0 
ne Lacy — of Oolobester, to Mary, second daughter 


and 


France. 

Roare Dowar!—Everybody who hes gene Beas .uey ta lero, sad the 
donkey has pronounced it excellent. In flavour it is] daughter of Bdward Frederioe Orowe, of No. 2, The Avenue, 
said to resemble turkey, though the colour is con-“ Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith, 
siderably darker. The accomplished gourmet is DEATHS. 


i it i i PEMBLE, ber 24, in his first year, Mr. 
aware what animal it is that contributes most largely — 2 i * 1 r 


to the composition of the best sa in the world 
—the Lyons sausages. The animal in question is a 


mer. 
minister at Stockton-on-Tees and Rugely 


very clean feeder, cheap, hardy, and subsists easily deacon "of Carr’e-lane Church, Birm Tus glory of 


at little cost, and it seems within 
donkeys may be reared on the poorest commons 


October. 


Cosmetics AND CrepuLity.—We are not going to 
reproduce, for our readers’ entertainment, any of the 
evidence which came out on the trial of Madame 
Rachael, of whom we will only say, in passing, that 
her condemnation was most just. The philosopher 
is neither startled at of soap at two guineas 
a cake, nor of the dew of Sahura or the water of | rather low 
Jordan at fabulous prices, nor at the faith of the 
prisoner’s daughter, who swore that these waters 


came from the East. Equal miracles of faith 
displayed with regard to the fat of the bear or 


cream of Circassia, and equally extravagant sums are 
squandered on lying . by women who think 
frugality one of the first virtues in all except cos- 
metics. A peculiar hair-restorer, at the present 
moment enjoying a wide popularity, is said to be 
chemists, however, discover in it a strong solution 


made of herbs from Western 


of acetate of lead.— Medical Times and Gazette. 


shining at about the beginni 


of 
October. But upon this point there may be dier 
ence of opinion. When the savans are appealed to 
they disclaim the term harvest moon as not pertain- 
ing to their science ; but, if pressed for a definition, 
they give it that it is that full moon which falls 
nearest to the autumnal equinox, or the 21st of Sep- 
tember; and they base their selection upon the fact 
that the astronomical conditions which produce the 


only as beasts of burden for the use of the poor, but 
as . luxuri ** ig to 8 banquets of the aos 
and since nce, Austria, Russia, 4 — 
mark, and other countries have taken to hippophagy, 
the donkey may be expected, at an earl » to 
make a successful invasion of the United i m 
in a new character.—Macmillan's Magazine for 


Tue Harvest Moon.—The harvest moon is sadly 
out of time this year—that is if, according to the 


astronomer's t, the said moon 
that which will be Ane beds 


early moon-rise night after night are most favourably | 


bility that Christ and the salvation of men were the great interests of 


0 his life. 
not | BOWLY—September 80, Jane Dearman, the beloved wife of 


Samuel Bowly, Eeq., of the Horsepool, near Stroud, Glou- 
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market was foreign stock, 
tolerably 000 foreign 
sheep at eo 
had an upward up 
from our own and in 
somewhet im the dem nd 
was in asl were barely 
orthampton- 
shire we other parts of 
England, 44 Bootes and 
crosses ; On the whole we 
were fal The 
best Downs ucst, at 2d. 
— - breeds of sheep met nb 1 
DB ry, @ * 
Prime terms. "radeon 
calves The supply was mode 
rately ruled ay, at very full 

of pigs on offer was only moderate for the time of yeur. 
to 
A. 3. d. . d. 3. d. 
2to8 4 Prime Southdown 5 2to5 4 
6 810 MB» « 450 0 00 
0 5 Oe. coarsecalves 3 6 4 6 
2 6 4|Primesmall ..48 5 4 
2 8 8 Large hoges . .3 4 3 8 
8 7 : 4|Meatem, porkers.3 10 4 4 
0 


Buckling calves, 22s. to 26s.; and quarter-old store pigs, 23s. 
10 . aon, 


NEWGATE AuͤD LBADENHALL, Monday, Oct. 5. 
These markets are fairly supplied with each kind of meat. 
— is inactive, at our quotations. The 
London since our last have been 


ferior grades moving off very slowly. The Bavarian market 

is reported dearer 

been received from 

has not been well 

sidered easier. New 

the 2 . yee — sages be — * the latter 
picking seriously appearance new 

— and * 8 qualities will * — K. 

yers an vances upon presen ations, 

Mid and Beet Kent, $l. 100. 60. 186. to 7; . of 

8 

to I. 68. Ba 

Sl, 5a., 81. Lon. 

The importations 

amounted to 6 

kirk, 75 Ghent, 


PROVISION? 

from Ireland 
and from 
bales bacon. 
by the high ad 

an advance of 2. per the dealers purchase cau 
tioualy. met a fair sale; best Dutch advanced to 
128s. to 180s. bacon market ruled quiet, without change 


POTATOES. — Bonovon 4 SPpiraLyizips.—Monday 
Oot. 5. — These are well supplied with potatoes. 
The trade is rather quiet at our quotations, The imports 
K 223 week 1 184 bags 10 2 Antwerp, 

sacks Boulogne, sacks Dieppe, 1,922 stake 
Dunkirk, 1 1 163 sacks Brussels, 5 bags Ham- 
burg, and 860 Hatfieur. English Regents 806. to 160s. 
A ts 100s, to 130s, ditto, Jersey 70s, to 
00s. ditto, andFrench 40s, to 80s. ditto. 


SEED, Monday, Oct. 5.—Not much red cloverseed offeri 
for sale, and prices were nominally the same as last week ; 
one choice — of new appeared, worth 7866. White 
qualities were held at en with little pass 

on former terms, — a _ 
mustardseed was steady in value 
demand. Winter tares met a fair sale at more money. Spring 
former terms; quality very fine, but 


if 


WOOL, Monday, Oct. 5.—Since the close of the London 
colonial wool sales there has heen rather more inquiry for 
English wool, and prices have shown more firmness, The 
market, however, is atill overstocked with fore produce, 
and in the face ef further heavy importatious wea not look 
for any considerable improvement in the quotations. 


OIL, Monday, Oot, 5.—For linseed oil there has been only a 
moderate demand, and prices have ruled ensier, aoe’ 41 
PS Olive oils are ers Mig coooa-nut is offsred oa 


terms, Palm is firm! . Turpentin 
pee nny 7 rpentine and petroleum 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 5.—The market is firm, with an 


upward tend in prices. T. O. on the is 
478. 6d. to 474. U.; Town tallow, 48s. 8d. a 


co Monday 


Hottoway’s Pi.1s.—The slightest indispositi 
ite rapidly running from — to w pets Mead stat 
before the winter 


or three pills at bedtim 
ng perfect digestion, 


when the least d 

a 4 when nervous fears o 

more Me eg ba spirite more coco and the entire frame 
‘s medicine 


~ Bybertisements. 


T° the FREEMEN and ELECTORS of the 


CITY of YORK. 
GEenrTLemer,— 

The adoption of myself as one of the Candidates in the 
Liberal interest for York, by the enthusiastic vote of the 
Electors assembled in the Concert Hall on the 7th inst., 
renders it a most pleasurable duty for me to announce to 
you individually, as well as collectively, my hearty acceptance 
of the honour eo unanimously conferred upon me. 

If, in accordance wich the anticip.tion then created, I shall 
be once more elevated to the distinction of representing your 
ancient city in Parliament, it will be my anxious aim faith- 
fally to fulGl all those ob! 
of the country in general, and to render to the immediate 
interests of York service in my power. 

Happily for me, I have not at this time to appear before 
you with words of promise merely, the votes which I have 
given on various important questions whilst I had the honoar 
of aseatin the Legisiatare will afford sufficient evidence of 
the sincerity of my political ions. The changes which 

by ament since the Reform Act of 
1832, in the removal of Civil and Religious disabilities, in the 
Repeal of the Corn Lawa, in the emancipation of trade from 
the shackles of a restricted system, in the adjustment of Taxa- 
tion, and in the diffasion of education, have tended to 
the well-being of the community, and afford, also, satistactory 
ground for the 3 that oy 4 course ok _— 
sense now ex oonsti - 
taencies of the realm, will prove to be wise, just, and 


of ths fran- 

„ and it seems 

to me only natural that you should desire to record your votes 

ection, Be ae ate have ep 

idature 7 . adstone, — 

. Whose general position and political views secured 

him a most flattering reception from the numerously- 
attended electoral meeting of the 7th inst. 

The future status of the Irish Church will, in all probability, 

one of the 8 questions demanding the attention of the 


It to me, that amidst all the difficulties affactin 
— 1 the sister country, we ought resolutely to cone 
the maxim, Be just, and fear not.“ 
ago by the Rev. 


I agree with the sentiment expressed years 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, in relation to Protestant ascendancy in 
t — 4% want of faith in God, —1 an 
— to think that God can be served by established in- 
I trust that the day will yet arrive when our Iri⸗h brethren 
will be satisfied with our efforts to promote their prosperity, 
by the ai of what Mr. Maguire, the member for Cork. 
has well bed as n policy of conciliation based on 


On the au ects of tection to the working man, and of 
the 145 ae of Bourges of Conciliation, 8 to 
obviate the evil of strikes, I am in acoord with the philan- 


regard to all statutes regulatin 
, I would endeavour to infuse into 


cumstance of the withdrawal of Mr. Leemaa at this time from 


re 
Very deeply do I regret the cause, and fervently do I hope 
that his health, which has suffered by a too severe attention to 
his Parliamentary duties, may be re-established, and that he 
iy be able, ere long, to render effective assistance to the 
0 aes ine party with which he has been so long asso- 
I am aware that there are subjects of a political character 
in which you, as citizens of York, take a deep interest, to 
which I have not adverted, but I trust that my recorded voter 
be gs almost every question of serious importance, or, which, 
of late may have been the subject of Parliamentary 
U be deemed by you a sufficient reason for my 

pice from nuw trespassing at greater length upon your 


tion. 
With every sentiment of respect, and soliciting the favour 
of your support, 2 
I am, Gentlemen, yours most sincerely, 
J. P. BROWN-WESTHEAD. 
Lea Castle, 9th Sept., 1868. 


NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE for the 
TOTAL SUPPRESSION of the LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


The ANNUAL PUBLIO MEETING of the Members and 
Friends of the UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE will be 
held on Türsdar, October 18th, 1848, in the Larze Room of 
the FREE TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER, 

The following leading friends of the movement are expected 
to take part :— 

Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart., President, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 
Sir Robert Briscoe, Bart., High Sheriff of Cumberland. 


Sir John Bowring. 
The Most Rev. r 
The Ven. Archdeacon dford, B. D., Hon. Canon of 


Worcester. 
Dr. Mackenzie, J. P., Provost of Inverness, 
Professor George Rolieston, Oxford. 
Professor F. W. Newman, Bristol. 
Rev. William Taylor, of Valifornia. 
Rev. John 8 Workman, Wesleyan Minister, London. 
Alderman George Tatham, Leeds. 
Samuel Pope, Eeq., Hon. Seo. &0 
The Chair will be taken by 
W. ROMAINE CALLENDER, Jun., Esq., J. P., F.A.S. 
Admission by Ticket: — Res- rved Seats, One Shilling: Gal- 
— aan Body of Hall, Free; to be obtained from the Alliauce 


Registered Beate may be secured 18. 6d. each. 
Doors open at Six, and Chair to be taken at Seven o'clock 
N General Council will sit in the Asse 
5 e neil will sit in the mbly R 
from Ten to Three. rowan: 
United Kingdom Alliance : 
Offices, 41, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
Qrx POUNDS PER WEEK WHILE 
LAID UP by INJURY, and £1,000 in case of Death 
caused by Accident of any kind, may be secured by an annual 
pi — of from £8 to 5s. to the RAILWAY PASSEN- 
ERS ASSURANCE SOUIETY. Railway accidents alone 
may also be provided against by insurance tickets for single 
4 * 7 1 1 poly to — Clerks at 
way-eta agents, or at the offices, 61 
Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street, ee 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Pax NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN, daily 

at a quarter to three and à quarter to eight. Organist 
Herr Schalkenbach. Optical Lectures and Professor Pepper's 
New Lecture on the last ‘‘GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSE.” 
Re-en t of George Buckland, Esq, for his Popular 
Musical Entertainment. All the other Lectures and Enter- 
tainments as usual atthe ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. Open 
from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. Admission to the whole, 18. 


O DRAPERS.— Re- engagement as JUN 10 
A .. . F 12.3} yur’ experiance, Good 


tions which relate to the welfare 


TSE, ASYLUM FOR, 1IOTS Bont 
this Charity will onots_on 2 the 20th inst. at the 


period ve 
without prej to scrutiny. The 
Twelve, and close at Two o’clock precisely. 
JAMES ABBISS, Eeq., J. P., Treasurer, in the Chair, 
The Board are thankful to say that the continued benevo- 
leut support of the Subscribers enables them to admit at this 
Blection the same number as at the last, viz., five for life, 
and thirty for five years. 


Annual Subscriptions, 10s, 6d., or EI la.; Life ditto £25 5s., 


or £10 10s. 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Seoretary. 


N.B.—The Subscribers are informed that the Board dis- 
countenance the practios of friends of candidates applying for 
postage-stamps to assist them in their canvas, aad they 
recommend the Subscribers not to reply to such applications. 


Office, 29, Poultry, K O., October, 1868. 


“THE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood, 
= Redhill, my yen 2 or i 1 desire to 
attention to the n ° 

The Asylum AK A 480 inmates, Upward of 200 
re are waiting admission, and fresh applications continually 

rease, 

CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited, in order 
to provide increased a coommodation, and an earnest appeal is 
made to friends and the public. 35 cases will be elected at the 
ensuing election on 29th inst. 


JAMES ABBIS3S, J. P., Treasurer. 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 


Subscriptions thankfully received by the Sesretary, Mr. 
William Nicholas, to whom all orders should be made pryable ; 
and by the bankers, the London Joiat-Stock Bank, Princes- 
atreet, City. 

Office, 29, Poultry, R. O., October, 1868. 


Sr RN GHILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 


roter, -—Revs. T. R. BARKER, d. B. BUBIER, aud 
H. GOWARD, M. A. 


Oandiq tes desirous of entering the College at Ohristm u to 
study for the Ministry, are requested to send their written 
applications and testimonials at once. The regulations of the 

of Education respecting the admission of students will 
be forwarded on application to 


SAMUBL PEARSON, M. A., Hon’ Secretary of the Board, 
56, Francis-road, Edgbaston. 


— } 


HARD HOUSE SCHOOL, Thame, near 
Oxford, has been conducted by Mr. MARSH for up- 
warde of 25 years. It is a practical commercial school, giving 
more than ordinary attention to subjocts required in business. 
In 1851 the pupils p for the Queen’s Penmaker, Joseph 
Gillott, Eeq., of Birmingham, the — specimens of penman- 
ship which were received in the world’s Exhibition. During 
the Exhibition of 1862 the —_— showed the best specimens 
of bookkeeping, commercial ourrespondence, and drawing, in 
= re gre » This — has been enlarged four times 
uring above oo new premises are now being 
built, — 0 r school room, six class-rooms, bath · 
room, dining-hall, and dormitories. Mr. Marsh is assisted by 
six resident masters and two lady assistants. Prospectuses, 
with full particulars, oa application. 


Qaessavas COLLEGE. 


Rev. O. H. SPURGEON will PREACH on behalf of the 
Centenary Celebration Fund, at UNION CHAPRL, ISLING- 
TON, on Monpay Eventua, 19th October, 1868. Service to 


.commenve at half-past Seven o’clooh. 


Tickets of admission may be obtained of the Secretaries, 
7, Blomfield-street, Finsbury, E. C. 


HE CROSSLEY ORPHAN HOME and 
SCHOOL, HALIFAX. — WANTED, a well-qualified 
LADY, from twenty-five to thirty years of age, as FIRST 
TEACHER of the Girls in the above Institution. Frenob, 
Piano, and thorough mages indispensa ole. 

WANTED, aleo, a JUNIOR TEACHER for the Boys, 
Requirements: Latin, Mental Arithmetic, aud Drawing. 
Both must be accredited members of a Christian Church. 

Apply to The Principal, at the Home. 


HE LIBERATOR PERMANENT 
BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOOI&#TY, All- 
hallows-chambers, 49, Lom bard-street. 


JOHN LUCAS BALFOUR, Secretary. 


T_ UBEBATOR SHARES £30 paid up, or 46. 
monthly. 


1 JIBERATOS receives deposits at 5 per 
cent. 


a THE LIBERATOR and save your rent. 


Joux THE LIBERATOR and free your 
Chapels from debt, 


IBERATOR PERMANENT BUILDING 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. Alderman Lusk, M. F. | Charles Reed, Esq., F. S. A. 
Trustees. 
Samuel Rowles Pattison, Esq. 
Benjamin Colls, Esq. | Andrew Bowring, Esq. 
Arbitrators. 
Edward Miall, Req. | A. T. Bowser, Esq. 
Rev, Jabez Burns, D.D. 
: Directors, 
S. N. Pattison, 50, Lombard-street, E. C., Chairman. 


Cooke Baines, Cheapside. H. S. Freeman, Dorking. 

J. S. Balfour, Reiga‘e. J. Gutteridge, Dunstable, 

Samuel Barrow, Bermondsey. | Robert How, Luton. 

G. R. Brock, Gower-street, Cesar A. Long, Brixton. 

Dawson 1 King William- | Morell Theobald, Cornhill, 
street, W. C. 


Solicitor. 
Rowles Pattison, Esq., 7, Westminster-chambers, 
Bankers. 
National Provincial Bank of England. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


Offices :— 
Allhallows-chambers, 49, Lombard-street, London, E. C. 


JOHN LUCAS BALFOUR, 
Secretary, 


OctonEr 7, 1868. TEE NONCONFORMIST. 999 
L o. and SUBURBAN MOTUAL| K INAH ANS LL WHISKY|FURS! FURS!!. FURS!!! 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY he Dublin 


Prise Meda it is pum, mld, mele, eee, JAMES SPENCE & oo. 


SHARES, £35 each, may be paid in one sum, or by Montag 1g In bottles Se, 64d. sach, ab the retail bosse in Lan- 
INV 


i eave & po ot Intra and | dn by ihe agus e =| /6>77, 4478, St, Paul's Churchyard, London, 


t 8, Great Win -street, London W. An 
5 8 r ane on MORTGAGE without premium ™ Observe the red sea pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
for any term of JOR ohATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. l * ‘o. a0 kh 
3 FENOHUROCH STREST, 1. o. SEL L TEA. 
: Offices :—1074, COA 
N d. SUBURBAN LAND and a 
| Fea COMPANY (Limited). SSELL’S CELEBRATED COFFEE. 


Renowned in all parts for its excellence, 
Offices—No. 107a, Fenchurch-street, I. O. 


Money EPOSIT at FOUR per Cent. INT. (ASSELL TEAS AND OOFFEES. 
REST, KN 5 1 eee 


Ne 
deposi 


W Aenne ee eee {th 
of : 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, S | 4 7 Ce CASSELL, SMITH and Co,, 80, Penchuroh-steeet, 
| LD, PUBLIC; — 
M OBE DE at — Broker, effects Insur- PaRIs EXHIBITION.—Two dan MEDALS. 
ance (Fire, Life, or Marine) at lowest rates, and seoures tbe} f TERIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRA 
most advantageous terms for Ministers and others, where MEAT, as distinguish 
PECANS aegotiatel. rx. 
en and the rights of Creditors or Share- Ph A ae ia on every genuine * wis a — 
. i . made of softest 
lene A. 7 2 17 72. 25. Saxony Wool, for Dresses and Jackets, at 18s, 0d, the 
of full dress, not to be equalled anywhere, 
_| Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 48, Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, B. I. 
R. COOKE BAINES, — Patterns sent. 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
106, Cheapside, E. O. ELVETEEN for Dresses, 
Every — supplied as to the various Metropolitan * 1 — * FE 
mprovemen . 
Claims against Railway and other Publio Companies prepared PURE PICKLES, ä 
ouse, Westminster Bridge, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED For | Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies Nn ednt 
PROBATE, &c. of the highest quality, manufactured by : 8 
1 CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, = a” 
Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. PURVEYORS TO THE QUBBN, New Family Lock-Stitch Machine. 


Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Ourry Paste, | The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market, Price, from 
N we other Condiments, Bix Guineas. 


COCKERELL and Co.’s is now 258. per ton cash | Are sold retail in all parts of the world, and wholesale at the THE “ BXOBLSIOR” 
— the BEST SCREENED CO as supplied by, them to Manufactory, 


a Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. th Family Sewing Machines. 
H. N. 2 oe of Wales, 1 * 5 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


ALS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 


n Pimlico (office next to the D Se ee ee Cap AG, 
3 -W 10 ” 
Grorvenor Hota) | bunderiand-nhart, Froktam ised Du! SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 11 
Caution.—G. J. O. and Co., employ no Agents where, she Counties +The only Gaba Games,” These — 1 — om the LIT principles. Pries 
entitled to use their name. Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 0 — * 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
r — 1, MOLDORN-BARS, LONDON, Ro 
ton ere 7 2 9 e 

A Hs: par ton i Hartlepool ele sod! ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
cliffe, = new Silkstone, 21s. ; — 225 and BEWARELOF IMITATIONS, SEWING MACHINES 
12%, den: At Gal 18s; Bobble fi. ed; Hartley, | nd seo the Names of LMA & PERRINS on all bottles and 0 
18s.; Nuts, 16s; best small, 18s. ; (for smiths} labels. W. F. THOMAS & CO. 
der e ee 

T. Wharf, Kingsland-toei: Great | 4gente—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
Northors Dailey Saaten King's 8 Holloway; — all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
4and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No Agents employed, 


HEAT PHOSPHATES in CHILDREN’S | 


FOOD te the growth of the Teeth, and prevent: For Family Use are Unrivalled. 

EBABY eee 9 arent & SOFAS eae decay. CHAPMAN 1 Co.'s ge A. ALL Se 14 ON BOTH SIDES 
EST MAD Floar . se, contains n | 
900 different shapes constantly on view for selection and | *tituents of the grain so essential to good nu equally Catalogues ond Samples of Work sont: Fue ly Fost, 
immediate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any shape on ap- — Baad * and for * * e tall 1, CHEAPSIDB, IO, and REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
. FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 81 and 32, | ing children. In packets, 84., 6d., and 1 ; 

Bernero-strest, Oxtord-street, W. Feotory, 84 and 36, Charles” | Ohemiste and Grocers, el. Jameu’s Mills an. STREET, LONDON, w. 
street, An illustrated catalogue post free, 


——— 


R. KING’S DANDELION and QUININE] _ M — 
oS 2 
The very best remedy for . 
BILE, WIND, INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, HEADACHE, STARCH. 
ee ines Rene — * THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. ad ability 
anowiel jab noma safest Se 1 
In boxes at 1s, 1 d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d,, at all chemists, CANDLES. ——— en 
Gumus our 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The e- approbation; advise the wee of it to all 
effected : * who stand which oannot 
B., Srncedinary cares oMected by this old-standing remedy ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. | * * 8 
„ however, accompanies each box, The best proof + Economy, and Cleanliness Combined. 1 „ 
of their efficacy is to be found in the fact that those who have From 18. per Ib. upwards, Recommended err 
once tried them are careful never to be without them, feeling — Hews a in 
convinced that where they are to be had PALMER’S — the —— Opnthalans : 
DOCTORS’ BILLS ARE UNNECESSARY. Bowman, Meq., Y. A.., Assistant-Surgeon to 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES, Beopital; 7 Uallaway, He, Boner — 
at ls. 1d... 2s. 9d., and 4. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 2, Bread - Sold Everywhere ; Wholesale by val, ©. vn. 


kk 


PALMER & CO., VICTORIA WORKS, dREEN- STREIT. 


fi 
5 
122 
Ht 


BETHNAL-GREEN, N. ., 
OT POISON. — Ladies have avoided usin ; 
N Almond Flavour for fear of Poison, but PRESTON anf | Ad Retail by the undermentioned dealers and others :— Te. and 
SONS, the Druggists of 88, Leadenhall-street, under certificate | Gerrard, K.. « 218, Hackney-road, N. I. A Deseri and the Truss 
of the Reyal College of 3 a pure Essence Gilbert, W........ „ 64and 93, Tottenham-court-road, W. on sending 
that none need fear sel) oF using, free from prussic | Gillett, O.. . N. I. hips, to the 
acid, It can be obtained of all Chemists and Grocers in Greaves, J. R... 524, —— N.. 
from 6d. Ask for Preston and Sons’ Essence of Almonds, Hannah. K.. Chalk-farm- road, N. W. ‘ ILLY, LONDON. 
ait Harding, T. 5 eles 109, Walworth-road, r 4 Mngle Truss, J6s,, II., 260, 6d., and 813. 6 
LIT DIGESTION. Hil, 1... at "Fase ‘of 2 Double Truss, Sls, 64., 42s., and 528, 64, Postage 
iems, T. 1s. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT amp 4 POWERFUL TONIO, | Taylor, R.... eee 


street, Hammersmith. 
tie F, 9 6 66% % „0 urton- street, Pimlioo, g. W. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. Iid., 28. od., and 11 Williams, © eccccece 1 Chartonaires, Pr 8. N. 


EFORE CONSULTING a DENTIST INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
B mes yee < aan >. WEBB’S newly-invented D The best 


f bilical Truss, 42s, and 52s, 
1 nnn ohn 


Office, Piccadilly. 


THE STOMA 
uneq echanical Work, all | HEARTBURN, One 867 — a GBSTION ; 
the latest improveme nts in existence worthy and the best mild for delicate constitutions, 
New Bond-street. N.B.—Late with Mr. Eskell, 8, Grosvenor especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS’ and 
— Treatise, explaining the above painless system, fro - PIMMEFORD AND OO, 10 


173, New Bond-, London. and 


4 „ 1, a J 
P ig ~ 122 N ms 1 
— ‘ . 4 1 ve 5 ~ on , A a 
~ * * — . . — err ia . lat we 
tare 9 re . — — eee < 
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“Gow tay, price 6s. 64,, post free, 
BAPTIST HISTORY: 
From the Foundation of 

Figh teenth 
of “A Text Book of 


Biliot Stock, 62 Paternoster - row. London, B.C. 


* Now ready, price 68., post free, 
THE LONDON QUARTERL T XI. 
I. No. LXI. 


H. Folk Lore: Myths and nang of Various People. 


III. Napoleon I. and the 
IV. Art-Phi y and 4 
7, * ith’s “ 


vil e 
Bupplied — pes hee ter Se. per anamms. 
— — 
N Now ready, price 
THE METH ODIST * AKTE RT F. 


No. VII., Vol, II. 
A JOURNAL OF LIBERAL METRO DIS. 


VIL, Notioes of Books. 
„ Subscribers are supplied at 46. per annum Post Free. 


“The review itself is very much to our mind. It is ex- 


1 ter of il writes. e i 2 — 


| not a better review for the 
1 adh 
—— Z. O. 


Now ready, price la., post 


THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS and|. 


the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


‘The perusal of a volume like tis ths before us . 
. as we have in this Th eck and stimulating 
with 3 
NA 
— ond vor — 
Blliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. O. 
4 BBW) AND VALUABLE WORK FOR MINISTERS, 

8 T. 80HOOL 0 AND OTH&RS, 

On an entirely Original plan. 

Nn „Author of the au and 


: TOPICS FOR TEACHERS. 
ppdntee FR we Beg oe Month aah 8d. each, 


Each topic consists of some by nee as a nau · 
— 2 — which is the 


Fourth Thousand, foap. 650 price . 6d., post free, 
SURE OF HEAVEN. 
A BOOK FOR THE DOUBTING AND ANXIOUS. 
By Tomas Mitta, 
4 
Written with no ordinary power of thought and force of 


| It {s just the friend and counselor that the seeking sinner 


iis 7 «yay el profound interest and un- 
l . i satisfaction. It is clear in statemen 


BONCONFO 


Hdd Vd SMAN 


published, No. LXXXI., 2s. 


0 QUARTERLY JOURNAL ot PRO. 
For for OCTOBER. 


» *Comrents, 
1. The Predictions and Lessons of Daniel xi. 
Thomas Resurrection, 


London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just Published, small crown 8vo, 22. 6d., cloth, 
12 SABBATH SCHOOL INDEX, — pa 


of Infant Olassea, 
Institutes, &c., Ko. By Pte ** 
d. by the Rev. J. H. Wuson, y 


o 21, Berners - street, W. 


— 


| CALCUTTA COMPARED, 


benevolent effort exerted 
abroad. 


ARTHUR MIALL’S 


NEW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY of the FREE CHURCHES of 
ENGLAND, from A D. 1688 to A. D. 1851. By HERBERT 
Frag. In 1 vol., d vo, price 16s. 


THE QUEST of the CHIEF GOOD: A Com- 


aor on the Book Ecclesiastes, with a New Transla- 


y Rev. Samugn Cox. Small 4to, price 7s, 6d. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
THE PRIVATE LETTERS of ST. PAUL 
and ST. JOHN. Crown 8vo, price 3s, 
DIVINE Apt PEOTS of HUMAN SOCIETY. 
usTinatTon, D. Reprinted we 4 per- 


Rev. 
laden, from the A tion, 1860. only 
English Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


| AN EDITOR OFF THE LINE: Essays by 


Epwarp Marr. Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


THE SHEPHERD with his LAMBS: : Chap- 
n res that connect Jesus 
Christ with Children. By the 4. 1 Morris, for- 
merly of Holloway. [in a few days. 


THE TRUE THEORY of the ä —— 
MINISTRY. By W. V. Cattaway, Birmingham. 


Id., or 2s. per dozen, 
„ The above is permission of its author 
by 2 few individ who are rho are Impromed with the truth of 2 


vocates, and with n their 
in the existing ciroumstances of Congregational 


— 


Arthur Miall, 18, — Fleet-street, Z. O. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY A. MIALL 
FOR 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 


THE IRISH CHURCH: a Historical and 


Statistical Review. By Hersert S. Seats. Seventh 
Thousand. Price 6d. 


THE IRISH CHURCH: The Wrong and the 
REMEDY. By Greoraz Ciarx Hurron. 


SPEECH of J. D. COLERIDGE, E. q., 85 P., 
in the HOUSE of COMMONS, on April 8, 1868. "Price 2d. 


FACTS and FIGURES RELATING to the 
IRISH CHURCH : Extracted from the Speech of Sir 
John Gray, M.P. Price 2d. 


hich | SPEECH of EDWARD MIALL, E=ꝗ., in the 


) ENTIRE RBATHEN Wont ine spam te te 
efforts as it never:was before, 


_ London: James Mishet and O0. 21, Berners-street, W. 


8 


arene published, crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. cloth, 
8 from the LIFE and CH ARAO- 
| THOMPSON, Esq. By his daughter, 


oy hens —— eaes and On. 21, Berners-street, W. 


NEW HOVE BY THR AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
At all the Libraries, in 8 vols., 


* WOMAN'S KINGDOM. | y the 
IN VAIN. By * Grey, Author of 


* — 
“ armstrong Moquey,” 
PEARL. By the Author of “Caste,” &c. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR'S SON. By Lady Braz. 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 
. „&. 8 vols, 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough - street. 


—— 


NEW WORK, 
Just published, crown 8vo, extra boards, 43. 6d., 


tific 
[HE KINGDOM of op; or, What is the 


Gospel? By Henry Dunxx 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Fifth Edition, enlarged, ee We ee extra cloth, 442 pp., 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HAND-BOOK, and 
CLASS-LEADER'S ASSISTANT. 
By Rev. Jouw Barz. 


of 470 Views of Chris 

Containing 1 —— a. Doctrine, Duty, 
„„ anden not to th 

EK reren 


Christian life 1 but also as a suitable companion 
for private meditation and the devotions of 5 
Methodist Recorder. ——— 


“It is to form a closet manual for all Christians. 
We } 


much and 
land.“ -W by News. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


HOUSE of COMMONS in MAY, 1856, Price 4d 


* TRACTS, LEAFLETS, and PLACARDS of 


arious Bizes, for or Distribution at the coming E 
Gon per 1,400, Bend — AA "and from 4s, to 


‘THE STATE CHURCH QUESTION. 


CONVERSATIONS on CHURCH ESTAB- 
— j * By Joux Guturis, M. A. Third Thousand. 


STANDARD ESSAYS on STATE 
CHURCHES. By Revs. T. Binney, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. 
Jeha Brows, De. Eye fauith, De. Dav David Young, J. H. 


A. J. Morris, and 
Alexander Vines, aan and Jonathan Dymond. 


Price 84, 6d., in 


‘SOCIAL —— CES of the STATE 
CHUROH. By Epwarp Mutu. Price 6d. 


RITUALISM in the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND a Reason for Dis-Hetablishment. By J. . Noos. 


Arthur Miall (for the Liberation eT 18, Bou verie - street, 
PFleet- street, E. O. 


I POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW for 
OCTOBER, 1868. 
No. 29, price 2s. 6d., contains : 
The Lobster. By St. George Mivart. F. L. S. 
What is Wine? "By 2 * Ph. D. a 
Iron Shields for Forts. Mackie, F.G.S. 
The Air or 0, K. 4, F. Mate of Fishes, By the Rev. W. 


Houghto 
The Life of 4 Bd. By Maxwell T. Masters, M. D., F.L.S. 
1 Make a Geological Section. By Professor Ansted, 


Reviews of Books, and a Complete Summary of every Branch 
of Science. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


n PRINTING, ACCOUNT. 


Companies’ Acts Acts, — and 1867,“ k 

ed and Printed. Official 
Seals Designed and Executed. — and FLINT, 40, Fleet 
— ow E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lendon- 
bridge, 8 


> in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
PARORLS of a. value (a6 this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
"Bock Seletien, an. and large buyers rupplid on tho 


aN 73001. „ eee of the published 


Priee. iet Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London. k. d. 


ME BAPTIST MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 
6d., contains—The Cariontties es of 


Limitations of Science— 
Sülver—“ The Pursuit of Plea- 


— of the Brita Irish Baptist Home 


r Mt 


ake Ge Z. C. ; Yates and | 


BOI and GREEN’S KITCHEN 
RANGES obtained the Prize Medal at Paris; also First 
Class Medals at London 


and Dublin. They save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cure smoky chimneys, 


London: 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 
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